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A Defcription of the City of BatBec, in Syria: With @ Reprefentation of 
the magnificent Ruins of the TEMPLE of the Sun. 
[ From Volney’s Travels through Syria and Egypt. ] 


Ausec, celebrated by the Greeks 
and Latins, under the name of 
Heliopolis, or the city of the Sun, is 
fituated at the foot of Anti-Lebanon, 
exactly on the laft rifing ground where 
the mountain terminates in the plain. 
As we arrive from the fouth we difcover 
the city at the diftance only of'a league 
and a half, behind a hedge of trees, 
over the verdant tops of which appears 
a white edging of domes and minarets. 
After an hour’s journey we reach thefe 
trees, which are very fine walnuts ; and 
foon after, croffing fome ill-cultivated 
gardens, by winding paths, arrive at the 
entrance of the city. We there per- 
ceive aruined wall, flanked with fquare 
towers, which afcends the déclivity to 
the right, and traces the precin¢ts of 
the ancient city. ‘This wall, which is 
only ten or twelve feet high, permits 
us to have a view of thofe void {paces, 
and heaps of ruins, which are the in- 
variable appendage of every Turkith 
city ; but what principally attracts our 
attention, is a large edifice on the left, 
which, by its lofty walls, and rich 
columns, manifeftly appears to be one 
of thofe temples which antiquity has 
left for our admiration. Thefe ruins, 
which are fome of the moit beautiful 
and beit preferved of any in Afia, merit 
a particular defcription. 

To give a juft idea of them, we 
mutt {uppofe ourfelves defcending from 
the interior of the town. After having 
¢roffed the rubbih and huts with which 
it is filled, we arrive at a vacant place 
which appears to have been a fquare ; 
there, in front, towards the weft, we 
perceive a grand ruin, which confiits 
of two pavillions ornamented with 

ilafters, joined at their bottom angle 
fy a wall 160 feet in length. This 
front commands the open country from 
a fort of terrace, on the edge of which 
we diftinguifh, with difficulty, the 
bafes of twelve columns, which formerly 
extended from one pavillion to the 
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other, and formed a portico. The 
principal gate is obftructed by heaps 
of tones ; but that obitacle furmount- 
ed, we enter an empty {pace, which is 
an hexagonal court of one hundred 
and eighty feet diameter. This court 
is ftrewed with broken columas, niuti- 
lated capitals, and the remains of pi- 
lafters, entablatures, and cornices ; 
around it is a row of riined edifices; 
which difplay all the ornaments of the 
richeit architecture. At the end of 
this court, oppofite the weit, is an 
outlet, which formerly was a gate, 
through which we perceive a {till more 
extenfive range of ruins, whole mag- 
nificence flrongly excites curiofity. To 
have a full profpeét of thefe, we mutt 
afcend a flope, up which were the tkeps 
to this gate, and we then arrive at the 
entrance of afquare court, much more 
fpacious than the former, being 350 
feet wide, and 336 in length; from 
which point of view the drawing of 
the annexed engraving was taken. 
The eye is firft attracted by the end 
of this court, where fix enormous and 
majeitic columnsa with a diftant view 
of mount Lebanone, render the fcen¢ 
aftonifhingly grand and picturefque. 
Another objeét not lefs interefting, isa 
fecond range of columns to the left, 
which appear to have been part of thie 
periityle of a temple 4; but before we 
pafs thither, we cannot refule particu- 
lar attention to the edificesc which en- 
clofe this court on each fide. They 
form a fort of gallery which contains 
various chambers, feven of which may 
be reckoned in each of the principal 
wings; viz. two in a femicircle, and 
five in an oblong fquare. The bottom 
of thefe apartments ftill retains pedi- 
ments of niches and tabernacles, the 
fupporters of which are deftroyed. On 
the fide of the court they are open, 
and prefent only four aad ix columns 
totally deftroyed. It is not eafy to 
conceive the ufe of thefe apartments ; 
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but this does not diminifh our admira- 

tion at the beauty of their pilafters, 

and the richnefs of the frize of the en- 

tablature. Neither is it poflible to 

avoid remarking the fingular effec 

which refults from the mixture of the 

garlands, the large foliage of the capi- 

tals, and the fculpture of wild plastts 

with which they are every where orna- 

mented. In traverfing the length of 
the court, we find in the middle a 
little fquare efplanade, where was a 
pavillion, of which nothing remains 
but the foundation. At length we 
arrive at the foot of the fix columns,a 
and then firft conceive all the boldnefs 
of their elevation, and the richnefs of 
their workmanfhip. Their fhafts are 
twenty-one feet eight inches in circum- 
ference, and fifty-eight high ; fo that 
the total height, including the entabla- 
ture, is from feventy-one to feventy- 
two feet. The fight of this fuperb ruin 
thus folitary and unaccompanied, at 
firit ftrikes us with aftonithment; but, 
On 2 more attentive examination, we 
difcover a feries of foundations, which 
mark an oblong {quare dd of 268 feet 
in length, and 146 wide; and, which, 
it feems probable, was the periftyle of 
a grand temple, the primary purpofe 
of this whole ftru€ture. It prefented 
to the gfeat court, that is to the eaft, 
a front of ten columns, with nineteen 
oneach fide, which with the other fix, 
make in all fifty-four. The ground 
on which it ftood was an oblong {quare, 
on a level with this court, but narrower 
than it, fo that there was only a ter- 
race of twenty-feven feet wide round 
the colonade: the efplanade which 
this produces, fronts the open country, 
toward the welt, by a floping wall of 
about thirty feet. This defcent as you 
approach the city becomes lefs fteep, 
fo that the foundation of the pavillion 
is on a level with the termination of 
the hill, whence it is evident that the 
whole ground of the courts has been 
artificially raifed. Such was the former 
fiate of this edifice, but the fouthern 
fide of the grand temple was afterwards 
blocked up to build a fmaller one, the 
periltyle and walls of which are ftifl 


remaining. -This temple, fituated fome 
feet lower than the other, prefents a 
fide of thirteen columns, by eight in 
front, (in all thirty-four), which are 
likewife of the Corinthian order ; their 
fhafts are fifteen feet eight inches in 
circumference, and forty-four in 
height. The building they furround 
is an oblong {quare, the front of which, 
turned towards the eaft, is out of the 
line of the left wing of the great court. 
To reach it you muft crofs trunks of 
columns, heaps of ftone, and a fuinous 
wall by which it is now hid. After 


furmounting thefe obftacles, you ar-_ 


rive at the gate, where you may fur- 
vey the enclofure which was once the 
habitation ofa go1; but inftead of the 
awful {cene of a proftrate people, and 
facrifices offering by a multitude of 
priefts, the fky, which is open from the 
falling in of the roof, only lets in light 
to fhew a chaos of ruins, covered with 
duft and weeds. ‘The walls, formerly 
enriched with all the ornaments of the 
Corinthian order, now prefent nothing 
but pediments of giches, and taberna- 
cles, of which almoft all the fupporters 
are fallen to the ground. Between 
thefe niches is a range of fluted pilaf- 
ters, whofe capitals fupport a“ broken 
entablature ; but what remains of it,. 
difplays a rich frize of foliage refting 
on the heads of fatyrs, hories, bulls, 
&c. Over this entablature was the 
ancient roof, which was fifty-feven 
feet wide, antl 110 in length. The 
walls which fupported it are thirty-one 
feet high, and without a window. It 
is impoflible to form any idea of the 
ornaments of this roof, except from 
the fragments ‘lying on the ground ; 
but it could not have been richer than 
the gallery of the periftyle: the prin- 
cipal remaining parts contain tablets 
in the form of lozenges, on which are 
reprefented Jupiter feated on his eagle ; 
Leda carefled by the fwen; Diana 
with her bow and crefcent, ..nd feve- 
ral bufts which feem to be figures of 
emperors and emprefles. It would 
lead me too far, to enter more minute- 
ly into the defcription of this aitonifh- 
ing edifice. .The lovers of the = 
w 
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will find it defcribed with the greateft 
accuracy in a work publifhed at Lon- 
don in 1757, under the title of Ruins 
of Balbec. ‘This work, compiled by 
Mr. Robert Wood, the world owes to 
the attention and liberality of Mr. 
Dawkins, who, in 1751, vifited Bal- 
bec and Palmyra. 

Several changes, however, have 
taken place fince their journey: for 
am they found nine large co- 
lumns ftanding, and, in 1784, | found 
but fixa. They reckoned nine and 
twenty at the lefier temple, but there 
now remain but twenty; the others 
have been overthrown by the earth- 
quake of 1759. It has likewifle fo 
fhaken the walis of the leffer temple, 
that the ftone of the foffit of the gate 
has flid between the two adjoining 
ones, and defcended eight inches; by 
which means the body of thé bird 
fculptured on that ftone, is fufpended, 
detached from its wings, and the two 
garlands, which hung from its beak 
and terminated into two genii. Na- 
ture alone has not effected this devaf- 
tation; the Turks have had their 
fhare in the deftruction of the columns. 
Their motive is to procure the iron 
cramps, which ferve to join the feveral 
blocks of which each column is com- 
pofed. Thefe cramps anfwer fo well 
the end intended, that feyeral of the 
columns are not even disjointed by their 
fall; one, among others, as Mr. Wood 
obferves, has penetrated a ftone of the 
temple wall without giving way ; no- 
thing can furpafs the workmanfhip of 
thefe columns ; they are joined without 
any cement, yet there is not room for 
the blade of a knife between their in- 
terftices. After fo many ages, they, 
in general, ftill retain their original 
whitenefs. But, what is ftill more afto- 
nifhing is, the enormous ftones which 
compaie the floping wall. To the weft, 
the fecond layer is formed of ftones 
which are from twenty-eight to thirty- 
five feet long, by about nine in height. 
Over this layer, at the north-weit an- 
gle, there are three ftones, which a- 
lone occupy a {pace of 175 feet anda 


half; viz, the firit, fifty-eight feet 
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feven inches ; the fecond, fifty-eight 
feet eleven, and the third, exactly 
fifty-eight feet, and each of thefe are 
twelve feet thick. Thefe ftones are of 
a white granite, with large fhining 
flakes, like gypfe ; there is a quarry of 
this kind of ftone under the whole citys 
and in the adjacent mountain, which 
is open in feveral places, and, among 
others, on the right, as we approach 
the city. There is ftill lying there a 
ftone, hewn on three fides, which is 
fixty-nine feet two inches long, twelve 
feet ten inches broad, and thirteen feet 
three in thicknefs. By what means 
could the ancients move thefe enor- 
mous mafles? This is, doubtlefs, a 
problem in mechanics curious to re- 
folve. The inhabitants of Balbec have 
a very commodious manner of explain- 
ing it, by fuppofing thefe edifices to 
have been conitruéted by Djenoun, or 
genii, who obeyed the orders of king 
Solomon, adding, that the motive of 
fuch immenfe works was to conceal in 
fubterraneous caverns vaft treafures, . 
which ftill remain there. To difcover 
thefe, many have defcended into the 
vaults which range under the whole 
edifice ; but the inutility of their re- 
fearches, added to the oppreffions and 
exiortions of the governors, who have 
made their fuppofed difcoveries a pre- 
text, have at length difheartened them; 
but they imagine the European’ will 
be more fuccefsful, nor would it be 
poflible to perfuade them but that we 
are poffeffed of the magic art of de- 
ftroying Talifmans. It is in vain to 
oppofe reafon to ignorance and pre- 
judice : and it would be no lefs ridi- 
culous to attempt to prove to them that 
Solomon never was acquainted with 
the Corinthian order, which was only 
in ufe under the Roman emperors, 
But their tradition on the fubjeé& of 
this prince may fuggeit three important 
obfervations, 

Firft, that all tradition relative to 
high antiquity, is as falfe among the 
Orientals as the Europeans. With 
them, as with us, facts which happened 
a hundred years before, when not pre- 


Served in writing, are altered, muti. 
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fated, or forgotten. To expe& infor- 
mation from them with refpect to 
events in the time of David or Alex- 
ander, would be as abfurd as to make 
enguirics of the Flemifh peafants con- 
cerning Clovis or Charlemagne. 

Secondly, that throughout Syria, 
the Mahometans, as weil as the Jews 
and Chriftians, attribute every great 
work to Solomon : not that the memory 
of him fill remains by tradition in 
thofe countries, but from certain paf- 
fages in the Old Teftament; which, 
with the gofpel, is the fource of almoft 
all their tradition, as thefe are the only 
hiftorical books read or known ; bat 
as their expounders aré very ignorant, 
their applications of what they are told, 
are generally very remote from truth : 
by an error of this kind, they pretend 
Balbek is the houfe of the foreft of Leba- 
non, built by Solomon; nor do they 
approach nearer probability, when they 
attribute to that king the well of Tyre, 
and the buildings of Palmyra. 

A third remark is, that the belief 
in hidden treafures has been confirmed 
by ditcoveries which have been really 
made from time totime. It is not ten 
years fince a {mall coffer was found at 
Hebron, full of gold and filver medals, 
with an ancient Arabic book on medi- 
cine. In the country of the Druzes, an 
individual ‘difcovered, likewife, fome 
time ago, a jar with gold coin in the 
form of a crefcent; but as the chiefs 
and governors claim a right to thefe 
difcoveries, and ruin thofe who have 
made them, under pretext of oblig- 
ing them to make reitoration, thoie 
who find any thing endeavour carefully 
to conceal it; they fecretly melt the 
antique coins, nay, frequently bury 
them again in the fame piace where 
they found them, from the fame fears 
which caufed their firft concealment, 
and which prove the fame tyranny 
formerly exiited in thefe countries. 

When we confider the extraordinary 
magnificence of the temple of Balbec, 
we cannot but be altonifhed at the fi- 
lence of the Greek and Roman authors. 
Mr. Wood, who has carefully ¢xamin- 
éd'all the ancient writers, has found 
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no mention of it, except in a fragment 
of John of Antioch, who attributes the 
conftruétion of this edifice to Antoninus 
Pius. The infcriptions which remain 
corroborate this opinion, which per- 
fe&tly accounts for the conftant ule of 
the Corinthian order, fince that order 
was not in general ufe before the third 
age of Rome; but we ought by no 
means to allege as an additional proof, 
the bird fculptured over the gate; for 
if his crooked beak, large claws, and 
the caduceus he bears, give him the 
appearance of an eagle, the tuft of 
feathers on his head, like that of cer- 
tain pigeons, proves that he is not the 
Roman eagle: befides that the fame 
bird is found in the temple of Palmy- 
ra, and is therefore evidently an Ori- 
ental eagle, confecrated to the fun, 
who was the divinity adored in both 
thefe temples. His worfhip exifted at 
Balbec, 1n the moft remote antiquity. 
His ftatue, which refembled that of 
Ofiris, had been tranfported there from 
the Heliopolis of Egypt, and the cere- 
monies with which he was worfhipped 
there have been defcribed by Macro- 
bius, in his curious work entitled Sa- 
turnalia. Mr. Wood fuppofes, with 
reafon, that the name of Balbec, which 
in Syriac fignifies City of Bal, or of the 
Sun, originated in this worfhip. The 
Greeks, by naming it Heliopolis, have, 
in this iniiance, only given a literal 
tranflation of the Oriental word, 2 
practice to which they have not always 
adhered. We are ignorant of the ftate 
of this city in remote antiquity ; but it 
is to be prefumed that its fituation, on 
the road from Tyre to Palmyra, gave 
it fome part of the commerce of thefe 
opulent capitals. Under the Romans, 
in the time of Auguitus it is mentioned 
as a garrifon town; and there is ftill 
remaining, on the wall of the fauthern 
gate, on the right, as we enter, an 
inicription which proves the truth of 
this, the words Kenturia Prima, in 
Greek characters, being very legible. 
One hundred and forty years after, 
Antoninus built there the prefent tem- 
ple, inftead of the ancient one, which 
was doybtlefs failing into ruins; but? 
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Chriftianity having gained the afcen- 
dency under Conftantine, the modern 
temple was neglected, and afterwards 
converted into a church, a wall of 
which is now remaining, that hid the 
fanduary of the idols. It continued 
thus until the invafion of the Arabs, 
when it is probable they envied the 
Chriftians fo beautiful a building. The 
church being lefs frequented fell to de- 
cay; wars {ucceeded, and it was con- 
verted into a place of defence, battle- 
ments were built on the wall which 
furrounded it, on the pavillions and at 
the angles, which ftill fubfift; and 
from that time, the temple, expofed 
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GenTLe afcent led to a lofty 

eminence, and on the fummit 
was a level plain, of no great extent. 
The boundaries of it could not indeed 
eafily be afcertained ; for as the afcent 
on one fide was eafy and gradual, fo 
the flope on the other continued almott 
imperceptible, till it terminated at 
once in abrupt declivity. 

At the firit entrance of the hill, I 
obferved great numbers of infants 
crawling on beds of primrofes, or 
fleeping on pillows formed by the 
mois. They frequently fmiled, and 
their fweet countenances feemed to ex- 
prefs a complacency and joy in the con- 
icioufnefs of their new exiftence. Many 
indeed wept and wailed, but their for- 
row, though pungent, was fhort, and 
the fight of a pretty leaf or flower 
would caufe a {mile in the midft of 
their tears; fo that nothing was more 
common than to fee two drops trickling 
down checks which were dimpled with 
fmiles. I was fo delighted with the 
feenes of innocence, that I felt an im- 
pulfe to go and play with the little 
tribe, when juit as I was advancing, 
j felt a wand ftrike my fhoulder, and 
turning my eye; on one fide, I beheld a 
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to the fate of war, fell rapidly ta 
ruin. 

The ftate of the city is not lefs de. 
plorable ; the wretched government 
of the Emirs of the houfe of Harfouthe, 
had already greatly impaired it, and 
the earthquake of 1759 completed its 
deftru&tion. ‘The wars of the Emir 
Youfef, and Djezzar, have rendered 
it ftill more deferted and ruinous. Of 
5009 inhabitants, at which number 
they were eftimated in 1751, not 1200 
are now remaining, and all thefe poor, 
without induftry or commerce, and 
cultivating nothing but a little cotton, 
fome maize, and water-melons. 
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The following beautiful Vifion, with the literary Article that fucceeds it, is felefted 
from Winter Evenings ; or, Lucubrations on Life and Letters ; aw ingenious 
Work, juft publifbed in 3, vols. 12mo. of which the Readers of the two Specimens 


moft favourable Opinion. 


venerable figure, with a white beard, 
and in a grey mantle elegantly thrown 
round him. 

«« My fon, faid he, I fee your ca- 
riofity is raifed, and I will gratify it ; 
but you muft not move from this place, 
which is the moft advantageous {pot for 
the contemplation of the icene before 
you. 

** Yon hill is the Hill of Life, a 
pageant which I have raued by the ma- 
gic influence of this wand, to amufe 
you with an inftructive picture. 

‘* The beauteous innocents whom 
you fee at the foot of the hill prefent 
you with the idea of angels and che- 
rubs, and of fuch indeed is the king- 
dom of Heaven. Simplicity and in- 
nocence are their amiable qualities, 
and the more of them they retain in 
their afcent, the happier and lovelier 
thall they be during the whole of their 
journey. 

«« But raife your eyes a little fpace. 
You fee a lively train intent to learn, 
under the fage inftructors who accom- 
pany them, the eafielt and fafeit way 
of afcending and defcending the hill 
which lies before them. They often 
run from the fide of their guides, and 
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lofe themfelves among the fhrubs that 
Bloffom around them. Some give no 
ear to inftruction, and confequently 
are continually deviating among 
thorns, thiftles, nettles, and bram- 
Bles. Their errors are at prefent re- 
trievable, and few fall in the pitfalls 
with which the hill abounds. Joy il- 
luminates their countenances. Theirs 
are the ruddy cheek, the fparkling 
eye, lively fpirits, and unwearied ac- 
tivity. They retain a great fhare of 
the innocence with which they fet out, 
and therefore they are cheerful. En- 
viable age, if reafon were mature! 
But folly, wantonnefs, frowardnefs of 
temper, and ignorance, greatly inter- 
rupt and fpoil their enjoyments. Fruits 
of delicious tafte grow around them, 
and flowrets of the {weeteit {cent and 
moft beautiful colour {pring beneath 
their feet. But they foon grow tired 
of this lower part of the hill, and am- 
bitioufly afpire at higher eminences. 

«* Behold them a few paces higher. 
They advance with eagernefs, and 
many of them forfake the guides which 
have conduéted them thus far in their 
afcent. ‘They haitea in their courfe, 
nor do they adhere to the direct road, 
but deviate without fcruple. Some in- 
deed return, but the greater part climb 
the hill by paths of their own choice, 
full of difficulty and danger. The pit- 
falls which are placed in every part of 
the hill are in this part very numerous, 
and not ealily to be avoided by thofe 
who forfake the high road. There 
are indeed no parts of the hill in which 
a guide is more neceflary than here ; 
nor any inwhich the travellers are lefs 
inelined to feek his affiitance. 

“« You fee the beauty of the blof- 
foms. You hear the mufic of the birds. 
All nature feems to confpire in afford- 
ing delight ; but too many of the tra- 
vellers preferve not that innocence 
and fimplicity which are’ neceffary to 
give a tafte for the pleafures which are 
allowed. Inftead of plucking the flow- 
ers which are known to be fafe and 
falutary, they defire none but fuch as 
are poifonous. The afpiring nature 
of the travellers leads them to continue 
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the afcent, and by this time you fee 
they have reached the level fummit, 
where you obferve a prodigious crowd, 
all bufy in purfuit of their feveral ob. 
jects. Their faces are clouded with 
care, and in the ardour of purfuit they 
neglect thofe pleafures which lie before 
them. Mott of them have now loa 
great thare of their original innocence 
and fimplicity, and many of them have 
loft it 

** And now they begin to defcend, 
Their cheerfulnefs and alacrity are 
greatly abated. Many limp, and 
fome already crawl. The numbers 
dimiaifh almof every ftep; for the 
pitfalls are multiplied on this fide’ of 
the hill, and many of the travellers 
have neither itrength ner fagacity to 
avoid them. Many delightful fcenes 
remain. Fruit im great abundance 
grows around them. But the greater 
part, you may remark, are carelefs of 
the obvious and natural pleafures which 
they might reach and enjoy, and are 
eagerly digging in the earth for yellow 
duit, on which they have placed an 
imaginary value. Behold one who has 
juft procured a load of it, under which 
he is ready to fink. He totters along 
in hafte to find a hiding-place for it ; 
but before he has found it, himéfelf is 
hidden from our eyes, for lo! while I 
fpeak, he’ is dropping into a pitfall. 
Moit of his companions will follow 
him ; but you fee no one is alarmed by 
the example. The defeent is become 
very fteep and abrupt, and few there 
are who will reach the bottom of the 
hill. : Of thofe few not one advances 
without ftumbling on the edge of the 
pitfalls, from which he can {carcely 
recover his feeble foot. Ah! while f 
fpeak, they are all gone.” 

And is this a picture of life? faid I; 
alas! how little do they feem to en- 
joy it? Surely, fome error mutt infa- 
tuate them all. O fay, that I may 
avoid it, and be happy. 

‘* My fon, faid my benevolent 
guide, do not haitily form an opinion 
derogatory from the value of life. It 
is a glorious opportunity afforded by 
the Creator for the acquifition of hap- 
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pinels. Caft your eyes on yonder 
‘slain, which lie® at the bottom of the 
hill, and behold the horizon.” 
I looked, and behold a cloud tin- 
with purple and gold, parted in 
the centre, and difplayed a fcene at 
which my eyes were dazzled. I clofed 
them awhile, to recover the power of 
yifion, and when I opened them, I 
faw a figure in which majefty and be- 
nevolence were awfully united. He 
faton a throne with every appearance 
oftriamph, and at his feet lay a crofs. 
And I heard a voice faying, ‘« Come 
again, ye children of men.” And 
lo, the plain opened in more places 
than I could number, and myriads of 
myriads ftarted into exiftence, with 
bodies beautiful and glorious. And 
thevoice proceeded, *‘ In my Father’s 
howfe are many manfions. Ye have 
all fallen fhort of the perfection for 
which ye were created ; but forme have 
been lefs unprofitable fervants than 
others, and to them are allotted the 
more exalted places of blifs ; but there 
remain’ manfions appropriated to all 
thefonsof men. I have redeemed the 
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very worft of them from the tyranny 
of death. Rife therefore to your ref- 
pective manfions. Enter into the joy 
of the Lord.” He faid, when the 
found of inftruments fweeter than the 
unpurged ear ever heard, rang 
throughout heaven’s concave. And 
the glorified bodies beneath rofe like 
the fin in the eaft, and took their 
places in the feveral planets which form 
what is calied our folar fyftem. I was 
tranfported with the fight, and was go- 
ing to fall on my knees, and fuppli- 
cate to be admitted among the afpiring 
fpirits, when, to my mortification, I 
thought I, was fuddenly placed on the 
fide of the hill, where I had to climb 
a fteep afcent. I wept bitterly, when 
my guide remonftrated with me on the 
unreafonablenefs of my tears, fince 
none were to be admitted to glory who 
had not travelled the journey which I 
had feen fo many others travel. ** Keep 
innocence, faid he, do juftice, walk 
humbly.”” He faid no more, but, 
preparing to depart, touched me with 
his rod, and I awoke. 


On the LurERARY CHARACTER of Dr. GoLDsMITH. 


INGENII LARGITOR VENTER. 


TH old faying, vexatio dat intel- 
k@um, 1 am forry to obferve, 
feems ta have received fome confirma- 
tion from the inftances of many in- 
genious men, digni meliore fato, worthy 
of a better fate. To the diftrefles 
which poets have felt are often attri- 
buted the fineft of their poems; but, 
perhaps, it may be juftly urged, that 
their induftry, and not their abilities, 
was enereafed or excited by diflrefs. 
This ifdeed is partly true, but not en- 
tirely. ‘They mult have had abilities 
inherent in them or they could not 
have been excited, according to that 
common obfervation, that it is impof- 
fible to get blood out of a ftone ; but, 
at the fame time, there is every reafon 
to believe that their abilities were ac- 
tually improved by that thoughtful- 
nefs and attention which diitreis has a 
teudency to produce. 


And yet, with refpe& to poetry, a 
diverfity of opinions prevail on the ef- 
feéts of diftrefs ; for while the author 
in my motto fays, that hunger gives 
ingenuity, another informs us, that 


Anxietate carens animus verfus facit, 
omnis acerbi 
Impatiens, nec de lodoice paranda 
Sollicitus ; fatur eft cum dicit Horatius, 
Eue. 


That the mind muft be free from anxi- 
ety in order to make good verfes, nor 
be troubled with the care of procuring 
arug. Horace has his belly full when 
he calls on the name of Bacchus with 
all the frantic enthufiafm of poetry. 

I am afraid Juvenal, who is rather 
given to declamation, wrote on this 
{ubjeét without a due attention to ace. 
tual experience: for ig his time, as 
well as ours, poverty feems to have 

had 
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had a favourable influence on poetry. 
Many inftances may be produced of 
this truth in the annals of modern lite- 
rati; and I believe we may add to the 
number the name of Oliver Goldfmith. 

From his want of attention to that 
«economy which dunces often pay, and 
are very happy in confequence of it, 
he fpent his life in penury. But his 
mind was rich, and difpenied a portion 
of its opulence to provide iuitenance 
for its partner. To his dillrefles the 
Titerary world is indebted for a few 
very fine compotitions. In the fchool 
of affliftion he learned to feel, or at 
Teaft to exercife thofe feelings, which 
his writings exprefs with fo much fen- 
fibility. His genius was called forth 
by want; and when once he began to 
feel his ftrength, he relied on it for 
fupport. He who writes for fupport 
will often write when neceflity urges, 
rather than when genius impells, and 
the confequence will be a great in- 
equality. 

Goldfmith, though a good writer in 
profe, appears to me to owe his moit 
dolid reputation to his poetry. 

Edwin and Angelina is one of the 
moit popular pieces in the language ; 
perhaps it ftands next in the favour of 
the people to Gray’s delighttul Elegy. 
Its general reception proves that its 
beauties are generally felt, and need 
not be pointed out by the fubtle remarks 
of critical refinement. ‘The language 
and {entiments are delicate. ‘The ienti- 
tents came from a tender heart, and 
the language was dittated by a moft 
elegant talle. Who but mult lament 
that he who felt fo tenderly, and wrote 
fo f{weetly, often wanted a thilling to 
provide him with his daily bread. But 
he was compaflionate to every child 
ef misfortune, and geaerous beyond 
the rules of prudence. 


For to the houfelefs child of want 
His door was open ftll, 

And, tho’ his portion was but fcant, 
He gave it with good will. 

« In the Traveller he adopts a dif- 
ferent ftyle of poetry ; but in the ftrong 
and nervous Janguage of a Dryden, a 
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Tickell (or of an Addifon, in his let. 
ter to Lord Halifax), he exhibits the 
fame fine vein of exquifite fenfibiliry, 

The firft ten lines conititute a poeti. 
cal paragraph not often exceeded in 
magnificence of ftyle and tendernefs of 
affection by any verfes in the Englih 
language ; and the fubfequent paflages 
are feldom inferior in itrength, and 
often exceed it, in imagery. The 
whole breathes a manly {pirit, and 
a love of human nature, of liberty, 
and of his country. It is one of thofe 
poems which, among the numbers 
which daily fink in the gulph of obli. 
vion, will glide along the ftream of 
time to late pofterity. It is formed to 
be placed in the rank of claffics, be. 
caufe it addreffes at once the imagina- 
tion and the heart.. Such feelings are 
raifed by it as muft pleafe always and 
univerfally ; and this is indeed the ef- 
fect of .all the works which live and 
flourifh in ages diftant from their pro- 
duction, when the arts of conciliating 
favour and exciting attention, and 
when partiality and perfonal intereft 
Operate no more. 

Next in reputation to the Traveller 
ftands his Deferted Village. ‘The fub- 
je& did not require fo nervous a ftyle 
as the Traveller ; but it required fweet- 
nefs, tendernefs, fimplicity, and in 
thefe moft delightful graces it richly 
abounds. The poet every where di- 
plays a zeal for the happinefs of man- 
kind in the lower ranks of fociety, and 
a deteftation of that pride, vice, and 
luxury, and of thofe deviations from 
nature and primitive fimplicity, which 
enormous opulence contributes to in- 
troduce. 

The verfification has in it fomething 
original. It is excellently adapted to 
the fubjeét, though it is unlike that d 
Pope, Dryden, or any predecefla. 
There is fomething in its flow remart- 
ably pathetic. It came from the hear} 
and the imagination only added te 
beautiful tinges of a poetical colouring. 

The public who in a length of time, 
are always found to decide with folitiy 
of judgment, though often too haily 
in their firft applaufe, have feleftel 

a 
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all the more ftriking paflages of the 
poem, and almoft committed them 
to memory. The village pu 
the village fchoolmafter, and the vil- 
lage alehoufe, are drawn with affeCtion, 
and have recommended themfelves to 
the attention of every fympathizing 
reader. 

1 have known faftidious critics of 
reputed learning, who pretended that 
they could fee no fuperior excellence 
in thefe poems, and fuggefted that the 
popularity of a poem was in their minds 
a fufpicious circumftance, and led 
them to conclude, prima facie, that it 
was of little intrinfic value. But it 
may be fairly concluded that fuch per- 
fons, aétuated by envy, undervalue 
what they have been unable to obtain ; 
and, like the fox in the fable, ftigma- 
tize, as unworthy their endeavour, the 
grapes which they cannot reach. 

Men of logical and mathematical 
heads are apt to view a poem princi- 
pally with an eye to its plan, and to 
the mechanical circumftances of me- 
thod, and the regular difpofition of 
the component parts ; but fuch perfons 
have indeed no jufter idea of real 
beauty, than a common ftone-mafon 
or bricklayer, who works by rule and 
line, of the magnificence of a fine 
piece of architecture. 

A poem is indeed the more perfect 
the more regular its plan; but there 
are graces beyond the reach of art, and 
thele will fully compenfate, when they 
abound, for tae want of mechanical 
regularity. 


Dulcia funto. 


Let poems give pleafure and they 
will be read, while critics rail unheard 
and unregarded, _ 

Goldfmith is buried in Poets-Corner, 
and he is chicfly to be confidered asa 
poet ; for though his profe is animated, 
and contains many fine images expref- 
fed in vivid language, yet it is incor- 
rect and unequal, the hafty produc- 
tion of neceflity working againft in- 
clination. 

His Citizen of the World has, with 
many good papers many abiurd ones; 


arid many written iri a carelefs man- 
ner. It will never hold a diftinguifh- 
ed place in a felect library. 

Some of his Effays are beautiful. 
There is a delicacy of phrafe; and 4 
tendernefs of affeCtion in many of them, 
and the author has attempted humour 
on feveral fubjeéts witli tucceis ; but 
here alfo is fomething of inequality; 
incorreétnefs, and abfurdity. 

His Vicar of Wakefield I think the 
beft of his profaic writings. It {peaks 
to the heart, and caufes fuch ari inte- 
reft, as leads the underftanding to con- 
nive at fome degree of improbability. 

The Hiftories of Greece, Rome, and 
England, are merely compilations, 
haitily finifhed for the temporary fup- 
ply of money ; and though they are not 
without animated pafiages, cannot be 
raifed higher in the fcale of literature 
than the rank of fchool-books. 

Goldfmith had a great tafte for na- 
tural hiftory, and wifhed to write fome- 
thing in the manner of the elder Pliny. 
But he had not a fufficient fhare of 
fcience to qualify him for the perfor- 
mance, In his Animated Nature he 
therefore had recourfe to compiling, 
and, I believe, defcended to mere 
tranflation. What he wrote himfelf 
difplays his genius to advantage, but 
not his accuracy; and; upon the 
whole, he appears to have been more 
folicitous to write an entertaining than 
a folid book. It may pleafe and im- 
prove fchool-boys and fuperficial rea- 
ders, but fcholars and philofophers will 
rather chufe to draw from the foun 
tains which fupplied his ftream; and 
which it muft be confeffed, in the pre- 
fent cafe, often runs in a shallow cur- 
rent. 

Want made him write much, and 
rather on fubjects fuggeited by his pay- 
mafters than by the unbiaffed feelings 
of his own genius. The lumber of 
the compilations will fink in the gulph 
of oblivion; but the poems will glide 
on to pofterity; Their fiyle and pa- 
thos have been well imitated by Mr. 
Crabbe in his Village; nor is the lofs 
of a Goldimith unfupplied by a Cows 
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On the On1GiNn and Procress of BuILDING, 


See painted window, a ftriking 
ornament of our anciént edifices, 
exhibits a fpecimen, by Which we may 
form a judgment of the general turn of 
that taite which dictated every other de- 
coration. Glaring colours, rendered ftill 
more glaring by tranfparency, feem to 
have conftituted, in the idea of thofe 
who lived a century or two ago, the 
perfection of beauty. Accordingly, 
they viewed with a pleafure, uncon- 
trolled by the chaile notions of mo- 
dern elegance, the gaudy fhrine, the 
giittcring altar, the painted monu- 
ment, and the emblazoned cieling. 
Exacinefs of repvefentation, and a 
faithful adherence to nature and pro- 
priety, were indeed wanting; but 
their place was amply fupplied, in the 
ideas of the dark ages, by the glare 
of dazzling fplendour. Perhaps, it 
may be juftly queftioned, whether the 
genuine graces of unadorned nature 
were at all pleafing to eyes accuftomed 
to admire all that was laborious and ar- 
tificial. ‘The Medicean Venus would 


probably have had few charms till 


drefled, like the lady of Loretto. 
The meretricious ftaining of the 
giafs, was commonly preferred to 
the chafte colouring of the canvas. 
Such, indeed, is the gentral prefer- 
ence where refinement is unknown ; 
and there is no doubt, but that an In- 
dian would fet a higher value on the 
Dutch toy that glitters, and aukwardly 
imitates the human fhape, than on 
the ftatue of a Phidias, or on the 
painting of an Apelles. No wonder 
that our: anceftors, at a period when 
they neither ftudied Nature nor the an- 
cients, difplayed in their works of art 
the chara¢teriitic grofsnefsof barbarifm, 
Finery itrikes immediately on the per- 
ceptive faculties, and a very confider- 
able degree of civilization mutt have 
taken place, before the firft ftrong de- 
cifion of the fenfes can be fuperieded 
by the dictates of a critical delicacy. 
The parts of a building, which 
add to its ftrength, ought, when- 
ever it is practicable, to contribute 


to its beauty. The vaft buttrefles of 
the Gothic architeéture, fuppofing that 
they were neceflary to fupport, which 
however they were not always, are 
feldom thought at prefent to conduce 
to ornament: but that they were often 
intended to adorn, we may conclude 
from their being applied where, as 
fupports, they are fuperfluous. And 
indeed, confidered in this light, they 
are perfectly confiftent with that ge- 
neral tafte, which feems to have de- 
lighted in fupernumerar y appendages, 
provided they conveyed the idea of 
great labour or difficulty. In the 
caftle, and the fortified wall, they are, 
indeed, always admitted with good 
effect, becaufe they add to the ap- 
pearance of fecurity as well as to real 
itrength ; but in edifices, confecrated 
to religion and the arts of peace, they 
occafion that difguit to true tafte, which 
refults from the mifapplication of fup- 
ports and embellifhments. Nor are 
they of themfelves in the leaft beauti- 
ful. They want the rotundity of the 
column, and the uprightneis of the 
pilafter, and abound with unpleafing 
angles. 

The internal fupports are often no 
lefs heavy and inelegant. Even where 
there appears a great refemblance to 
Grecian archite€ture, we find no velti- 
ges of Grecian grace. The pillars 
are prepofteroufly thick, and want the 
due height to render them pleafing to 
the eye. The bafes, the fhafts, and, 
the capitals, are joined together with- 
out fymmetry, and feem not to have 
been confidered by the artifts as form- 
ing one whole, which, when propor. 
tionate, conftitutes an object that never 
yet failed to pleafe. Mott of the ar- 
tifts, it is probable, knew not, in an 
unlightened age, the difference be- 
tween the orders; and by blending 
them capricioufly together, or by 
omitting fome of their effential parts, 
formed indeed a column, not quite 
unlike the Grecian, but.too much dif- 
guifed and deformed to be recognized 
among the orders of antiquity. The 

ornaments 
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ornaments of the capitals are whimfical 
and ugly. The architrave, the frieze, 
and the cornice, ate preferved in a 
mutilated, fantaftic, and irregular 
form. Under thefe difadvantages, 
what little there is of the Grecian 
archite€ture yields in beauty to the 
Gothic, when the Gothic appears in 
its bett ftyle, genuine and unmixed. 
The mixture of the two ftyles in the 
fame building, which is not uncom- 
mon, never has a good effect; fince 
the Gothic fpoils the uniformity of the 
Grecian, and the Grecian renders the 
Gothic more confpicuoufly inelegant 
by the contraft of its own beauty. 

The darknefs, remarkable 1n reli- 
gious buildings of this ftyle, has been 
admired as an excellence. It is faid 
to throw the mind into that ferious tem- 
per, which is peculiarly adapted to the 
indulgence of devotion. Such an ef- 
fect it may perhaps produce, in a great 
degree, on minds fubjeét to fupertti- 
tion and fanaticifm, or ftrongly in- 
fluenced by a warm imagination ; yet, 
why light, one of the moft glorious 
works of creation, fhould refrigerate 
the ardour of religion in the rational 
and difpaffionate profeffor of it, no 
good reafon can be affigned. The 
imaginations of all men are, however, 
affected by very trivial caufes; and he 
knows little of human nature, who 
knows not the power of the mee. 
tion over the ftrongeft underftanding : 
but it is the bufinefs of philofophy to 
effert the empire of reafon over fancy. 
A religious dimnefs may, perhaps, be 
deemed neceffary by the bigotted in- 
habitants of the convent and the cloif- 
ter, whofe minds, it is to be pre- 
fumed, are often as dark as their habi- 
tations: but light is cheerful, and 
cheerfulnefs is the difpofition of inno- 
cence. If guilt is to be taught to feel 
contrition by the gloominefs of the 
temple, it is to be prefumed, that the 
pious forrow will be as tranfient as the 
emotions that caufed it, and which, like 
other produétions of the fancy, muft be 
of fhort continuance. ‘That our pre- 
deceffors had no {uch end in view we 
may conclude, becavfe the fmall con- 
tratted window is not appropriated: to 


the charch, but as often obfetved in 
the Gothic hall, palace, and private 
dwelling. We may fairly infer, that 
the fafhion teok its rife from a defec& 
in tafte and judgement, not from a . 
conviction of its peculiar propriety in 
religious houfes; or, perhaps, the 
aperture was made finall, becaufe 
glafs was {carce in the early ages, and 
a large opening admitted the incle- 
mency of the weather; but, what- 
ever was the caufe, one is almoft tempt- 
ed to fay, that it was a proof of un- 
common narrownefs of mind, to be 
fparing of that light which the Author 
of Nature has beitowed with a liberali- 
ty almoft as unbounded as his power. 
But, in truth, while we cenfure thé 
contratted taite, we muft applaud the 
enlarged benevolence and unaffected 
piety of our forefathers. The numer- 
ous buildings which they confecrated 
to learning, however uncouth theit 
appearance, have afforded retreats and 
Opportunities of improvement to men, 
who have been at once the ornaments 
of our nation, and of mankind. Nor 
were the alms-houfe, and the hofpital, 
lefs capable of adminiftering comfort 
and relief to the needy and infirm, be- 
caufe built with little grace of fymme- 
try: and the pious heart has poured 
forth its animated devotion at the rude 
Gothic fhrine, with a fervour not to 


_be' furpaffed in the Grecian temple. 


The tafte of our anceftors is, indeed, 
no longer a pattern for our own: ‘but 
their beneficent virtues will for ever 
continue proper objects of imitation. 
The revival of antient literature, 
was foon followed by the revival of true 
tafte. The latter was a natural confe- 
quence of the former. By an acquaint- 
ante with books, the mind was opened, 
the views enlarged, and curiofity ex- 
cited. Travelling into foreign coun. 
tries for the purpofes of improvetmient, 
as well as of war and commerce, be- 
came a general practice, and was fa- 
cilitated by the liberal {pirit of enquiry, 
which began univerfally to prevail. 
Our artifts no fooner {aw the Grecian 
and: Roman remains of architeéture, 
than they caught the: idea of beauty, 
which they realized-at their retarn. 
Q02 The 
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The new ftyle of building, as the an- 


tient, at its revival after lying dormant 
many ages, might be called, was im- 
mediately compared with that which 
then prevajled, and was preferred tq 
jt with intuitive difcernment. It want- 
ed only to be feen, to be admired and 
adopted. 

.And, indeed, its beauties are of fo 
peculiar a kind, as to ftrike and pleafe 
even the uncultivated mind. Like the 
fabric of the univerfe, it derives much 
of its grandeur from its fimplicity. Its 
Ornaments are chalte, elegant, capti- 
vating, and never fuperfluous. They 
are purpofely contrived to wear the ap- 
pearance of ytility, and often really 
contribute to fupport as weli as to adorn. 
Many of the moft effential parts are, 
from their fhape and proportion, as 
beautiful as thofe fpecifically termed 
ornamenta]. The column of each or- 
der, with all its appendages, and the 
femi-circular, or elliptical arch, with- 
out a pointed vertex, feem to have 
fomething inherent jn the form of them 
capable of giving pleafure to the mind, 
previoufly to the direction of rules, 
and the difquifitions of criticifm. 

The paffion for novelty and fingy- 
Jarity is, however, often found to pre- 
fer the new and uncommon, even to 
allowed and eftablifhed excellence ; 
aad for the gratification of this inborn 
avidity of human nature, abiurdities, 
Jong exploded and relinquiihed, aré 
often revived, and fanciful and mon- 
ftrous ‘innovations introduced, It is 
not therefore furprifing, however cul. 
pable, that, in oppofition to the gene- 
yal tafté of mankind, many ftil] ad- 
mire and lahour to reftore the Gothic 
architeSture ; or that tired of Grecian 
beauty, ‘they endeavour to iinport, 
ynto northern ¢limates, a ttyle which 
ghey call Oricrital, but which is often 

ixed and modified with theiz own 
grotefque or puerile inventiqns. In- 
genuity of defign, fkill in execution, 
and rarity of appearance, may caufe 
even buildings of this fantaftic form tq 
excite a tranfient pleafyre among’ the 
curious, or the uninformed; but it ig 
to be hoped, thas the genera] depravity 
of tafte, which can rendex them objects 
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of general approbation, will not faon 
take place. What were this, but a 
preference of darknefs to light, of de- 
formity to beauty, of barbarifm to re- 
finement ?- 

Of a revolution fo fatal to the fine 
arts, there is indeed little danger. The 
ftandard of tafte, that great defidera- 
tum in many of the works of human 
ingenuity, feems to be difcovered and 
eftablifhed. in architecture. The ca- 
price of a few individuals cannot alter 
it. Nor is it likely to be loft, till the 
fame darknefs, which once overfpread 
ancient Greece and Rome, fhall involve 
all modern Europe ; an event too im. 
probable to be apprehended, but by 
the vifionary. 

To pleafe the eye has, in later times, 
become a collateral object in the build- 
ing defigned for private habitation, as 
it ever was in erecting the palace, the 
fenate-houfe, and the temple: and 
though the modern methods of multi- 
plying the works of original artifts by 
fubttituiing itucco for ftone, by catting 
in moulds the ornaments which were 
wont to be wrought by the chifel, and 
by ufing gilding for real gold, have 
rendered the Grecian ftyle, and a ftyle 
of {plendour, common in buildings in- 
tended for mean purpofes; yet, how- 
ever mifplaced and proftituted, the 
Grecian ftyle ftil] retains intrinfic 
beauty, and ought not to be the lefs 
efteeméd, when it js difplayed in its 
proper place by the ingenious architec. 

With many fuch, and their judicious 
admirers, this nation is and has been 
honoured. It were eafy to name thofe 
who would adorn the fchools of Greece, 
and of ancient and modern Italy ; but 
it is totally unneceflary. ‘Their quick- 
fighted fellow-citizens have marked 
their merit ; and their own woyks will 
be a monument of their fame to late 
poftericy. mei 

By the efforts of thefe artjfts, con- 
duéted according to the moft graceful 
tafte, the face of our country is daily 
acquiring new beauty. Grace without 
ufe and folidity is, indeed, of little 
permanent value; but, when united 
with thefe, it commands, by deferving, 
yniverfal applayfe and eiteem. While, 
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in the prefent age, we behold numer- 
ous and beautiful edifices arifing on all 
fides, devoted to the purpofes of re- 
ligion, of benevolence, of learning, 
and of liberah enjoyment, we may 
july congratulate our own nation, 
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that the happy art is difcovered and 
practifed of oe elegance with 
convenience, and rendering ornament 
conducive to accommodation, and ac- 
commodation to ornament. 


The Hiflory of KNowitepGe, LearninG, and Taste, in Great 
Britain, during the Reign of King Henry the Seventh, from the 
Year 1485, to 1509: Continued from Page 240. 


We come now to the poetry of the 
period before us. There is one author 
who ought to have been mentioned in 
our laft number, not indeed, upon the 
account of merit, but for the fake of 
her fex. This was Juliana Berners, 
priorefs of Sopewell nunnery, near 
St. Alban’s. Nowwithitanding her 
being a priorefs, fhe did not employ 
herfelf in penning devout meditations, 
and rules of holy living, but, being 
a woman of rank and fpirit, the wrote 
on hawking, hunting, and fifhing. 
That: part which relates to hunting 1s 
in thine. This lady is the fecond, at 
leaft in point of time, of any of our 
female writers, and the firft who ap- 
peared in print. So popular was her 
work, that it went through two im- 
preffions in the fpace of five years ; and 
this at the moft early period of printing 
in England, when books were neither 
common nor of rapid fale. But the 
fubjeéts fhe treated of were adapted to 
the tafte and employments of a ruitic 
nobility and gentry. 

Of the Englifh poets, in Henry the 
Seventh’s reign, the writer that beit 
deferved the name was Stephen Hawes, 
who was patronized by that monarch. 
After receiving a literary education at 
Oxford, he travelled much in France, 
and rendered himfelf a complete mat- 
ter both of the French and the Italian 
poetry. One of his principal produc- 
tions was entitled the ‘Temple of 
Glafle; which was founded upon 
Chaycer’s Houfe of Fame, and de- 
rived fome afliftance from the fame 
great poet’s Aflembly of Foules. 
Though Hawes was indebted to Chau- 
cer for the picturcique invention which 
was found in this compofition, there 
was. fome merit in having recourle to 
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fo excellent a model, after it had long 
been forgotten, and nothing had ap- 
peared, for almoit a century, but Le- 
gends, Homilies, and Chronicles in 
verfe. But Hawes’s capital perform- 
ance was the. Pafletyme of Pleafure. 
In this poem there is an effort of ima- 
gination and invention; and it con- 
tains fome ftriking inflances of roman- 
tic and allegoric fiction, From the 
manner in which the perfonifications 
are fuitained, it is evident that the 
writer was no mean proficient in the 
Provengal fchool. In point of verfifi- 
cation, he improved upon Lydgate, 
and was fuperior to that poet in genius 
and fancy. With regard to harmoay 
in numbers, and clearnefs of expreffion, 
Stephen Hawes greatly cunited his 
immediate predeceffors and cotempo- 
raries; and, upon the whole, fuch 
was the excellence of his Pafletyme of 
Pleafure, that its having fallen into 
nearly a total negleé& is fomewhat to 
be lamented. 

Another poet, who flourifhed in the 
prefent reign, was Alexander Barclay. 
From his name it might be conje¢tured 
that he was a native of Scotland, and 
the matter has been difputed ; but it 
is moft generally agreed that he was 
born in the Weit of England. His 
education, preferments, and refidence, 
were undoubtedly Englifh. He fal- 
lowed the literary fafhion of the times, 
in travelling into foreign parts; and 
the countries which he vifited were 
Germany, Italy, and France. Aiter 
his return to this kingdom, he wrote 
his principal work, the title of which 
was the Ship of Fooles. It was chiefly 
taken from a German original, and 
from two tranflations of that original, 
one ig French and the other in Latin. 

Barclay 
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Barclay made, however, fome addi- 
tions of his own. It was the defign of 
the performance to ridicule the reigning 
. follies and vices of every rank and pro- 
feflion, under the allegory of a thip 
freighted with fools of all kinds. The 
fubject was a fine one ; but neither the 
Sr author nor the Englith tranflator 
and imitator had genius fufficient to 
conduct it with a proper degree of in- 
vention and variety. Charaéter and 
ange wy might have been expected 

om the title ; but in vain hall we 
look for fuch a delineation of foibles 
as appears in the Canterbury Tales, 


or fuch a ftrength of fatire as is exhibit-- 


ed in Pierce Plowman. Barclay’s 
ftanza is profaic and tedious, and his 
poetry is often no more than dull verfi- 
fication. But, with all thefe faults, 
the Ship of Fooles, as a general fatire 
en the times, will not be found to be 
wholly void of entertainment. The 
language too of the writer is more cul- 
tivated than that of many of his co- 
temporaries, and he had the honour 
of contributing fomething to the im- 
provement of the phrafeology of his 
country. Befides other pieces, Barclay 
was the author of five Eclogues, which 
were the firft of the kind in the Englith 
tongue. They were formed upon the 
pian of Petrarch and Mantuan, being 
of 2 moral and fatirical nature, and 
containing but few ftrokes of rural 
defcription and bucolic imagery. 
Three verfifiers in this period, Wil- 
ham Walter, Henry Medwall, and 
Laurence Wade, are altogether .unde- 
ferving of particular notice ; neither 
would it be worth’ our while to enlarge 
upon fome pageants which were exii- 
bited for the diverfion of king Henry 
the Seventh and his court. The dra- 
matic entertainments called Moralities, 
appear to have been carried to their 
height about the clofe of the prefent 
_yeign. A great contriver of them 
was John Raftall, a learned printer, 
and. brother-in-law to Sir Thomas 
Moore. This fort of fpeétacle had 
hitherto been confined either to 
moral allegory, or to religion blended 
with buffoonery ; but Raftall formed 
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the defign of rendering it the vehicle 
of fcience and philofophy. 

John Skelton, the poet, might here 
have been introduced. But, as mot 
of his pieces were written in the time 
of Henry the Eighth, we hall defer 
bringing him forward. te our next 
number. 

In our laft article, we were obliged 
to look up to Scotland for the glory 
of poetry ; and this is more particular. 
ly the cafe with regard to the fhort 
period concerning which we are now 
treating. ‘To Scotland we ftand in- 
debted for names with which no Eng- 
lith ones can be put into comparifon. 
That country produced writers who 
adorned the age with a degree of fenti- 
ment and {pirit, a command of phrafe- 
ology, and a fertility of imagination, 
not, perhaps, to be found even in 
Chaucer or Lydgate. Thefe writers 
exhibited ftriking fpecimens of allegori- 
cal mvention, a mode of compoiition 
which for fome time had been almot 
totally extinguifhed in England. Wil. 
liam Dunbar, and Gawia Douglas are 
the two principal perfons to whom this 
high prai‘e belongs. 

Dunbar, the chief of the ancient 
Scottith poets, was a native of Eat 
Lothian. Though he feems to have 
been bred an ecclefiaftic, there is no 
evidence, notwithftanding his high 
merit, that he ever attained to any 
valuable preferment. Of the poems 
written hy him, which are numerous, 
and which, if the whole of them were 
colleéted together, would form a con- 
fiderable volume, the two longeft, and 
the moft celebrated, are the Thiftle 
and the Rofe, and the Golden Terge. 
The Thittle and the Rofe was occa- 
fioned by an event which ultimately 
produced the union of the two crowns 
and kingdoms ; and that was, the mar- 
riage of James the Fourth of Scotland, 
with Margaret ‘Tudor, the eldeft 
daughter of Henry the Seventh, of 
England. Through the whole piece, 
Dunbar difplays a moft admirable ta- 
lent for allegorical invention, and poe- 
tical defcription. His defign, in. the 
Golden Terge, was, to thew the gra- 
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dual and imperceptible influence of 
love, when too far indulged over rea- 
fon. This poem is tinctured with the 
morality and imagery of the Romaunt 
of the Rofe, and the Floure and Leafe 
of Chaucer. But though the natural 
complexioa of Duanbar’s genius was of 
a moral or didaétic caft, he had great 
merits in the comic ftyle of painting. 
His imagination was not lefs fuited to 
fatirical than to fublime allegory ; and 
he was the firft who had appeared with 
any degree of fpirit in this way of 
writing fince Pierce Plowman. Accord- 
ing to the language of one who has 
made Dunbar his particular ftudy, he 
unites in himfelf, and generally fur- 
pailes, the qualities of the chief old 
Englith poets; the morals and {fatire 
of Langland ; Chaucer’s humour, po- 
etry, and knowledge of life ; the alle- 

of Gower; the defcription of 
elem. 

Gawin Douglas, the other great 
name in Scottith poetry, during this 
period, was illuftrious by birth, as 
well as by genius. He was fon, bro- 
ther, and uncle to earls of Angus; and 
itwas to the earl of Angus, his nephew, 


' that Margaret, the queen dowager of 
Scotland, was married, after the de- 
ceafe of her firft hufband, ames the 


Fourth. As to Gawin Douglas him- 
felf, being bred an ecclefiaftic, he rofe 
to great preferments. He was provoft 
of the collegiate church of St. Giles, 
abbot of the opulent convent of Aber- 
brothoc, and bifhop.of Dunkeld : but 
it is on his eminence as a poet that his 
true fame depends. His education, 
which commenced in his native coun- 
try, was finifhed at the univerfity of 
Paris; and, to whomfoever he was 
indebted for it, he attained to great 
excellence in claffical learning. ‘This, 
in conjunétion with the natural vigour 
of his own mind, enabled him to fuf- 
tain a new charaéter in the world of 
letters, which was that of a poetica 
tranflator, not from the old French 
metrical romances, but from the mo- 
dels of the Auguitanage. Inhis early 
youth, he tranflated Ovid’s Art of 
Love; but he afterwards raifed his 
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thoughts to a much nobler and more 
difficult undertaking, which was acom- 
plete tranflation, in heroic verfe, of 
the Eneid of Virgil." The defign, 
which had long been entertained by 
him, was accomplifhed in the {pace 
of fixteen months; and it is executed 
with equal {fpirit and fidelity. Dr. 
Johnfon reprefents Mr. Pope’s verfion 
of Homer as a very important objeé& 
in the hiftory of the literature of this> 
country, though it was performed at 
a time when learning and taite were 
in a high ftate of cultivation in Eng- 
land. What, then, are we to think 
of fuch a work as that of Gawin Doug- 
las’s, in a period fo comparatively 
rude and unpolifhed? No metrical 
tranflation of a claflic had yet appeared 
in Englith, unlefs we are difpofed to 
give that appellation to Boethius. Vir- 
gil was hitherto generally known only 
by Caxton’s romance on the fubje& of 
the Eneid ; concerning which Doaglas 
afferted, that it no more refembled 
Virgil than the devil was like St 
Auftin. 

Gawin Douglas is eminent not only 
as a tranflator, but as an original writer. 
He was the author of an allegorical 
poem, called King Hart, and of an- 
other, entitled the Palice of Honour, 
excelling in the fame {pecies of com- 
pofition, and formed on the defign of 
the Tablet of Cebes. Befides theie 
productions, the feveral books of his 
tranflation of Virgil are introduced 
with metrical prologues, which dii- 
play a moft extraordinary degree of 
poetical beauty. His deicriptions of 
winter, of a fummer morning, and of 
a fummer evening, have uncommoa 
merit. Thefe defcriptions are not the 
etfufions of a mind that was indebted 
to the images of other poets, but the 
refult of a genius that operated by its 
own force, in the delineation of the 
objects that were prefented to it by 
the face of nature. Milton’s L’Alle« 
gro and Il Penferofo have been rec- 
koned the earlieft defcriptive poems 
in Englifh. If that was the cafe, Scot- 
land produced the fineit examples of 
this delightful {pecies of compofition 

nearly 
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nearly a century and a half before, 
Notwithftanding Gawin Douglas’s ex- 
cellence as 2 tranflator, it appears that 
his proper walk was original poetry. 
With refpeét to the ftate of archi- 
tecture, in the reign of king Henry 
the Seventh, the Gothic kind, in its 
fineft form, ftill maintained its domi- 
nion. The fame ftyle and manner of 
building, which had dubfifted from the 
tine of Edward the Third, continued 
to be preferved, with relation to the 
principal parts and members ofa firuc- 
ture. Some differencée, however, took 
place in regard to the windows, which 
were leis pointed and more open. A 
better tafte of itatuary began likewife 
to appear; and, indeed, a greater 
care feems to have been beftowed on 
all the ornamental parts, for the pur- 
pote of giving them a lighter and higher 
finifhing. The ribs of the vaulting 
in particular, which had been large, 
and apparently formed for ftrength 
and fupport, became at length divided 
into fuch an abundance of parts, iffu- 
ing from their impofts as from a centre, 
and fpreading themfelves over the 
vaulting, that the whole vault (thefe 
parts being at the fame time intermixed 
with delicate fculpture) affumed the 
appearance of embroidery, enriched 
with clufters of pendent ornaments, 
refembling the works occafionally 
formed by Nature in caves and grottos, 
and hanging down from their roofs. 
Henry the Seventh’s chapel at Wett- 
minfter, exhibits, in its vaulting, the 
moft ftriking inftance, without excep- 
tion, of the fpecies of beauty now de- 
fcribed. Indeed, this whole chapel is 
one of the fineft monuments of the per- 
fection of the Gothic architecture in 
the prefent reign. Itis alfo to be re- 
membered, that Henry the Seventh 
affifted in carrying on the building’ of 
King’s college chapel at Cambridge, 
which had been begun by Henry the 
Sixth. The remainder, to the battle- 
ments, was built by hisorder, and he 
completed the timber roof. 
Concerning the ftate of the art of 
painting in this period, there is little 
to be faid. Though that fine art had 
2 
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rifen to a very ccnfiderable degree of 
perfection, both in Italy and in Flan- 
ders, it had fcarcely made its way into 
England. There was not, at leaft, a 
fingle native of the country who ap- 
plied himfelf to the cultivation of it; 
nor was it likely to be greatly en- 
couraged by a monarch whofe ruling 
character was avarice. However, two. 
foreign painters came into this king- 
dom, during the reign of Henry the 
Seventh. The name of one of them 
was Holbein. It has been queftioned 
whether he might be the father of the 
famous Hans Holbein ; but it is under- 
ftood that he was more probably his 
uncle, The few portraits remaining, 
which are underftood to have been exe- 
cuted by him areonly worthy of notice 
fo far as they may ferve to gratify the 
curiofity of anantiquary. John Mabufe, 
a native of Hainault, the other painter 
who refided fome time in England, was 
an artift of much fuperior merit. Tho’ 
there was a ftiffnefs in his manner, he 
attained to very confiderable excellence 
in his profeffion. After fome:praétice 
at home, he travelled into Italy, where 
he acquired more truth in treating 
naked {ubjeéts, and fo far improved his 
tafte, as to introduce poetic hiftory a- 
mong his countrymen. One of his 
moft admired works was an altar-piece 
at Middleburgh, the fubject of which 
was the defcent from the crofs. It was 
applauded by Albert Durer, between 
whofe ftyle of painting and that of 
Mabufe’s there was a great refem- 
blance. Another of Mabuie’s principal 
performances abroad, was the decol- 
lation of St. John. In this country, 
not to mention a variety of portraits, 
and a picture of Adam and Eve, his 
moft celebrated work was the marriage 
of Henry the Seventh, on board. It 
reprefents the infide of an imaginary 
church ; and the perfpective and land- 
{cape of the country on each fide are 
good. The manner of the picture is 
hard ; notwithftanding which, it has 
no fmall degree of merit, independ- 
ently of its being a curiofity. 


(‘To be concluded in the Supplement] 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER, 


Nu MB. 
On the SMELL; 


TASTE; 


XXIX. 
and Touch. 


Next in the noftrils fhe doth ufe the Smell, 
‘As God the breath of life in them did give : 
So makes He now this power in them to dwell, - 


To judge all airs whereby we breathe and live. 


Davies. 


Tafte after Tafte upheld with kindlieft change. 


Miron. 


By Touch the firft pure qualities we learn, 

Which quicken all things, hot, cold, moift, and dry ; 
By Touch, hard, foft, rough, fmooth, we do difcern ; 

By Touch, fweet pleafure and fharp pain we try. 


EFORE I enter into a confi- 

deration of the remaining Senfes, 
the Smell, Tafte, and Touch, I hall 
make fome obfervations upon the Senfes 
in general. By certain wonderful or- 
gans of the body, man is fufceptible 
of a variety of fenfations. We have 
feen, that by the eyes, he can acquire 
the perception of light and colours ; 
and, by the ears, the perception of 
different tones. By the fmell and tafte, 
moreover, he perceives certain agree- 
able or difagreeable emanations, {a- 
vours and odours, fweet and bitter, 
and other fimilar properties in the bo- 
dies or fubftances that approach the 
nofe, or are admitted into the mouth. 
And, finally, by the touch, which is 
diffufed over the whole body, he has 
the fenfations of heat and cold, of moift 
and dry, of foft and hard, &c. 

Thefe five fenfes, thus ufeful to man, 
and indeed effential to his happinefs, 
have been the fubje& of poetical il- 
luftration, in one of the earlieit pe- 
riods of Englifh verfification. Sir 
John Davies, who flourifhed in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, thus expreffes 
himfelf, in his excellent Poem on the 
Immortality of the Soui. 


This pow’r is fenfe, which from abroad 
doth bring 
The colour, tafte, and touch, and fcent, and 
Th. found, 
€ quantity and thape of every thing 
Within earth's centre yh eta cirche 
found. 


Davies. 


And though things fenfible be number- 
lets, 
But only five the fenfe’s organs be; 
And in thofé five all things theirZorms 
exprefs, 
Which we can touch, tafte, finell, or hear, 
or fee. 
ss *«£ 2# @ # @ # 
Then is the foul a nature, which contains 
The pow’r of fenfé within a greater pow’r, 
Which doth employ and ufe the fenfe’s 


pains ; 
But fits and rules within her private bow'r. 
ee + @ @ @ 8 


If we had nought but fenfe, then only 
h 


t 
Should pty OF minds which have their 
fenfes found ; 
But wifdom grows when fenfes do decay, 
And folly moft in quickeft fenfe is found. 


The fenfe next in order, after thofe 
of fight and hearing, which we have 
been already difcufling, is Smell, which 
is that aét whereby we become 
fenfible of odorous bodies. The prin- 
cipal organs of this fenfe are the noftrils 
and olfaétory nerves; the minute rami~ 
fications of which latter are diftributed 
throughout the whole concave of the 
former. 

Smelling is performed by the oder- 
ous effuvia, flowing in the air, being 
drawn into the nolirils, by infpiration, 
and ftruck with fuch force againft the 
fibrilla of the olfactory nerves, as to 
fhake them, and give them.a vibratory 
motion ; which action being commu- 

Pp nicated 
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nicated hence to the common fenfory, 
occafions an idea of a {weet, or fetid, 
or four, or aromatic, or putrefied ob- 
jet, &c. And it is obferved by the 
great Boerhaave, that the matter of 
animils, vegetables, foffils, &c. which 
chiefly affects the fenfe of fme'ling, is 
that {ubtile fubftance, inherent in the 
oily parts thereof, called /pirits ; be- 
caufe, when this is taken away from 
the moft fragrant bodies, what remains 
has icarce any fmell af*all; but this, 
poured on the moit inodorous bodies, 
will give them fragrancy. 

Brutes have generally the fenfe of 
fmelling in much greater perfection 
than man ; as by this alone they diftin- 
guifh the virtues and qualities of bo- 
dies unknown before ; hunt: out their 
food at a gréat diftance, as hounds and 
birds of prey ; or find it hid among 
other fubitances, as hogs and ducks. 
But man, having other means of judg- 
ing of his food, does not need fo much 
fagacity in his nofe. 

Dr. Derham obferves, that although 
the apparatus for {melling be fufficient- 
ly grand and admirable, it is not fo 
complicated as that of the eye and ear ; 
it being fufficient in this fenfe, that 
the odoriferous effluvia of bodies have 
a free and eafy paflage to the olfactory 
nerves, without the formalities of re- 
fractions, and other preparations ne- 
ceflary to the perfection of the two 
former fenfes. And,. accordingly, 
the All-wife Creator has made {ufhcient 

royifion for the reception of fmells, 
fy the apertures of the noftrils, which 
are not made of fiefh and bone, but 
are cartilaginous, the better to be kept 
open, as well as to be dilated or con- 
tra¢ted, as occafién may require ; for 
which fervice it has feveral curious and 
proper mufcles. 

As it is by infpiration, moreover, 
that the odorous particles are inhaled, 
and conveyed to the fenfory, there is 
another very wife provifion in the la- 
minz with which the upper part of the 
nofe is barricaded, and which ferve 
two excellent purpofes ; partly to fence 
out any noxious fubjtances from enter- 
ing the breathing paflages in our fleep, 


or when not aware ofthem;and, partly, 
to receive the divarications of the ol- 
factory nerves.. And itis found, that 
thefe Jamina’ are always larger, and 
folded up together in greater numbers, 
in proportion as the ariimal has this 
fenfe’ more accuraté; their various 
windings and turnings detaining and 
fettering a greater quantity of the 
odoriferous sueetiles. . . 

The Tafte may be definedtto be that 
fenfation which all things, taken into 
the mouth, give particularly to the 
toneue, the papilla of which are the 
principal inftruments thereof. Thefe 
papillz are fo called from their refem- 
blance tolittle paps, aiid, when viewed 
in the microfcope, appear like the pile 
of velvet. But the greateit writers 
have differed on this fubje&. Sonié 
confider the-palate, the upper part or 
roof of the mouth, to be the inftrument 
of tafte. Of this laft opinion is Mr. 
Locke; who obferves, that ‘ Light 
and colours come in only by the eyes, 
all kinds of founds only by the ears, 
the feveral taftes and fmells by the nofé 
and palate. This opinion is ludi- 
croufly alluded to by Prior, in his 
Poem of Alma: 


By nerves about our palate placed, 

She * likewife judges of the taite 

Elfe, difinal thought ! our warlike men 
Might drink thick port for fine Champagne, 


But whether the organ of tafte be 
feated in the tongue or in.the palate, 
the Divine Wifdom is not lefs apparent 
in this fenfe than in all the others. The 
judicious Derham obferves, that our 
Creator feems to have eftablithed a 
great confent between the eye, the 
noie, and tongue, by ordering the 
branches of the fame nerves to each of 
thefe three parts, as alfo, indeed, to 
various other parts of the body: by 
which means there is all the- guard that 
can be againft pernicious food ; fince, 
before it be admitted into the flomach, 
it is te undergo the trial of three of 
the fenfes; the fcrutiny of the eye, 
that ftri€t furveyor of its outward ap- 
pearance, and the probation of the 
{mell and tafte, the two fevereft judges 
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of its natural conftitution and compo- 
fition. 

The Touch, or Feeling, is the fifth 
fenfe ; by which we acquire the ideas 
of folid, hard, foft, rough, hot, cold, 
wet, dry, or other tangible qualities ; 
as alfo of diftance, itching, pain, &c- 
It is the proffeft, but, at the fame 
time, the moft exquifite of our fenfes, 
having more objeéts than all the reft 
taken together; and fome even reduce 
all the other fenfes to this one of 
‘feeling. 

_ The lateft and beft authors hold the 
immediate organ of the fenfe of feel- 
ing to be the pyramidal papillz under 
the fkin. . Thefe papille are little, 
foft, medullary, nervous promipences, 
lodged every where immediately under 
the cuticle or ontermoft fkin. They 
are formed of the fubcutaneous nerves, 
which ‘are largeft and mott confpicu- 
Ous in thofe parts chiefly defigned 
for the office of feeling, name- 
ly, the tongue, and the tips of the 
fingers and toes; and they are both 
contractible and expanfive at pleafure. 
And, therefore, feeling is thus affect- 
ed: the tip of the finger, for inftance, 
being applied to the objeé to be exa- 
mined, by the intention of the mind 
the papilla are emixted or elevated, 
and being flightly rubbed over the fur- 
face of the object, .a motion is im- 
preffed on them, which being propa- 
gated thence by the nerves communi- 
cating with them to the common {fen- 
fory, excites the perception. of heat, 
cold, harfinefs, or the like.—The 
nerves are {pread in a manner incom- 
ee ener, throughout the whole 

ody. But to defcribe their origin in 
the brain and fpinal marrow, their 
ramifications to. all the parts, theig 
inofculations with one another, &c. 
by which not only the¥enfe of feeling 
is performed, but alfo animal motion, 
and an admirable confent and harmo- 
ny between all the parts of the body 
is effectcd, more properly belongs to 
an anatomical account of the nervous 
fyftem. 

Feeling is, on many accounts, the 
moft univerfal of our fenfes, uo animal 
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being without it; not even thofe that 
are generally thought to have no other 
oft 


fenfe, as oyfters and earth-worms. 
Naturalifts obferve that fpiders, flies, 
and ants have this fenfe in much greater 


} 


perfection than men; althongh we 
have inftances of perfons who could 
diftinguith colours by their feeling, and 
others who could perceive what peo- 
ple faid by the fame'fenfe. In blind 
perfons the defect of fight has been 
fupplied by an exourfité touch, 
or fenfe of feeling, which they have 
had in fuch per‘eétion, that, as it has 
been faid of fore, they learned to hear 
with their eyes, it may be faid of 
thefe, that they taught themfelves to 
fee with their hands. A paflage, 
therefore, in Shakfpeare’s King Lear, 
which has been thought a fine bold- 
nefs of expreflion, is extremely natu- 
sal and pathetic :. 

O dear fon-Edgzar, 
Might I but live fo fee thee in my touch, 
I'd fay; I had eyes again. 


The difperfion of the fenfe of feel- 
ing throughout the body muft not be 
unnoticed... The other fenfes, it has 
been obferved, are. feated in the very 
beft place for the relief and comfort, 
the guard and benefit of the animal : 
and as it was neceflary both to the ck- 
iftence and well-bsing of the body, 
that every part fhould be fenfible of 
things fafe, or things prejudical to it- 
felf, it is, therefore, an admirable con- 
trivance of the great Creator, to dil- 
perfe this fenfe of feeling through eve- 
ry part, in order to diftinguifh between 
pleafure and pain, and between what 
is falutary and what is hurtful. 

In the account which I have .thus 
given of the five fenfes, in the prefent 
and two preceding papers, it is. evi- 
dent that there is an ceconomy in them 
worthy of the Creator, and manifeflly 
demonitrative of Infinite Power, Wit- 
dom, and Goodnefs. For, whether 
we confider the mechanifm of the or- 
gans, or the great ufe and conveni- 
ence of each fenfe, we find them no- 
ble and grand, curious and artificial, 
every way worthy of an omnipotent 
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hand, and beyond tke {kill and con- 
trivance of aught but Deity. 

The Contemplative Philofopher, 
then, wiil never fail to recolle&t, that 
what the Deity has thus provided for 
our ufe, was provided for the no- 
bleft ends. ‘Tully, after expatiating, 
in his treatife De Natura Deorum, on 
the accurate difcernment, and ad- 
mirable ufes of the eye and ear, thus 
complains: ‘* Our other fenfes of {mel- 
ling, tafting, and feeling, are likewife 
pofiefled of very acute difcernments ; 
for the gratification and indulgence of 
which, more arts have been invented 
than I could with; for it is evident to 
what an extravagant degree the com- 
pofition of perfumes, the feafoning of 
meats, and other refinements of fen- 
fuality, have been carried.’—Happy 
the philofopher, happy the man, who 
difdains the employment of fuch fa- 
culties to the purpofes of mere fenfual 
enjoyment. hoe grateful fhould he 
be, whofe fight enables him to avoid 
the various perils by which he is fur- 
rounded ; to behold the magnificence 
of the heavens, the beauties of land- 
fcape, and numberlefs diverfities of 
Creative Power: whofe searing renders 
him capable of guarding againft every 
danger that may menace him at a 
diftance ; to engage in the fweet in- 
tercourfes of rational converfation and 
endearing fentiment; to receive from 
others the nobleft leffons of inftruc- 
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tion ; and to liften, with rapture, to 
the foothing charms of melody, or to 
the grander combinations of harmo- 
ny: who, by his /mell and taffe, can 
diftinguifh, with accuracy, what is 
falutary from what is unwholefome in 
his food, and can be fufceptible of the 
pleafing fenfations which refult from 
the fragrant beauties of Spring, or the 
lavifh bounties of Autumn: and, fi- 
nally, whofe feeling is fo conducive 
to felf-prefervation, and produttive, 
in fuch a variety of refpects, of ex- 
quifite delight. He will recolleé, 
that our fenfes, by the ideas which 
they admit, are the fources of ftill 
nobler pleafures—the pleafures of the 
heart and of the underftanding; which, 
cultivated with conftant affiduity, are 
fo many flowers ftrewed along the 
paths that lead to Heaven and Immor- 
tality. For yet a little while, and the 
eye will be no longer charmed with 
the beauty of terreftrial objects ; the 
ear no longer captivated by the en- 
chanting tones of mufic; the /mell 
and tafte will be infenfible to the moft 
fragrant fweets and the moft delicious 
viands; and the touch, now fufcepti- 
ble of fuch exquifite fenfations,: will 
ceafe alike to affe&t with pleafure or 
with pain: in a word, when nothing 
will remain but the memorial of vir- 
tuous fame, and (if worthy of fuch 
felicity) a refurreétion to the blefled- 
nefs of the Juft. 


CuaracTer of Wiliam of Wykenam, the munificent Bifhop of 
Winchefter, + 


In the Memoirs of the late Bifbop of London, in our laff Magazine, we mention- 
ed bis Life of William of Wykcham. The following Extras from this Life 
cannot but give Pleafure to our Readers, not only as a Specimen of the Biographie 
cal Talents of our Author, but as an admirable Tribute of Fuftice to one of the 
beft of Men, and one of the greateft Benefagors to his Country. 


i eps are but few particulars 
of the private and domettic part 
of Wykeham’s charatter; However, 
not to omit whatever may be advan- 
ced upon reafonable evidence, we may 
find him in his early youth diftinguifh- 
ed for his piety and his diligence; rai- 
fing himfelf from a low condition by 
dhis abilities, his induftry, and his fi- 


+ 1h ow Supplement to Vol, 38, 


delity ; meriting the regard and en- 
couragement of feveral worthy and 
eminent patrons; and at length raifed 
to the higheft ftations, by the favour 
of two of the greateft men that this 
nation has to boaft of, Edward the 
Third, and his fon the P.ince of Wales, 
We may well conclude from the con- 
ftant courfe, and quick progrefs ‘of 
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his rifing fortune, that he was not de- 
ficient in any of thofe accomplifhments 
that generally lay open and imooth the 
way to fuccefs in the world: that he 
was a man of lively parts, of an en- 
gaging addrefs, and an agreeable con- 
verfation, and that he had in a great de- 

rec that fort of natural penetration 
which, affifted with fome experience, is 
neceflary tothe attainment ofa ready and 
fure knowledge of men and things. It 
is almoft needlefs to obferve, that one 
who was poffeffed with fuch a fpirit of 
univerfal benevolence, muft have been 
the beft of mafters, the kindeft and 
moft generous patron, the moft conftant 
and affectionate friend: but all this 
we are not left to deduce by confe- 
quence; we have evident proofs of the 
largenefs and warmth of his heart in 
every inftance of this kind: we find 
the lift of his friends, his officers, his 
domeftics, almoft invariably the fame, 
all receiving in their turns teftimonies 
of his favour, and rewards of their fer- 
vices; never leaving him, nor ever 
deferted by him. 

As to his public chara€ter, he may 
beconfidered in two lights ; as a Statef- 
man, and as a Benefactor. 

His genius for bufinefs was ftrong 
and univerfal: he was endowed by 
nature with a great capacity, and his 
induftry had furnifhed him with a large 
ftock of acquired qualifications, for the 
management of all forts of affairs ; with 
a juft theory of law in all its branches, 
of the canon, the civil, and common 
law; and a perfect knowledge of the 
languages, and the forms which were 
made ufe of in practice. ‘The monu- 
ments which remain of his atts in this 
kind, difcover throughout evident 
marks of uncommon abilities, of a 
clear and exaét comprehenfion of 
things, and the greateft care and pre- 
cifion in the execution. His ‘kill in 
architefture feems to have been only 
one part of that various treafure of 
ufeful knowledge which he had laid 
up in fore for occafional application, 
and not the main fund upon which he 
propofed to raife his fortune: his firit 
employments were of a very different 


gir 


kind, and he ftruck into this as a fair 
opportunity offered, prompted: by the 
impulfe of a ready genias, and the 
confcioufnefs of his own fufficiency for 
the undertaking. The fame apt and 
pliable genius turned itfelf to ftate af- 
fairs, with the fame gafe and with 
equal fuccefs. Edward the Third’s opi- 
nion of him was fully juftified : he prov- 
ed an able, vigilant, indefatigable, 
and honeft Minifter; and at the fame 
time that he advanced daily in his maf- 
ter’s favour, he grew in the efteem 
of the public. While he purfued with 
zeal and fidelity the intereits of the 
king, he did not forget or difregard 
the eafe and happinets of the people ; 
but was their conftant advocate, and, 
as far as the neceflities of the fate 
would permit, always preferved them 
from exactions and oppreffions. In 
matters of doubt and difficulty he had 
a penetrating and a found judgment: 
he was eafy of accefs, open and chear- 
ful in converfation, and ready in his 
anfwers to all that applied to him: his 
words were not unmeaning and eva- 
five, but his’ performances were al- 
ways anfwerable to his profeffions, and 
his aétions kept pace with his promifes. 
When he faw his two great friends Ed- 
ward the Third and the Prince of 
Wales, both together evidently decli- 
ning and dying, and the whole power 
devolving into other hands, he had 
the courage, honour, and gratitude, 
to exert himfelf in behalf of thofe who 
could not protect him, in oppofition to 
thofe who would, ‘in all probability, 
foon have it in their power to deftroy 
him: and this, as he muft have fore- 
feen, in effe&t brought upon him that 
malicious attack of his enemies, which 
ferved only in the end to fhew, that his 
integrity could ftand the fevereft trial, 
and abide the ftrifteft {crutiny ; and to 
produce, for the fatisfaction of poiterity, 
thofe public teftimonies of his honefty 
and uprightnefs, which we fhould other- 
wile have wanted. ’Tis not to be 
wondered, that fuch experience of un- 
merited perfecution, fhould teach him 
a leffon of caution, and make. him 
fteady in the pradtice of it, in times of 

yet 





gi2 
et greater difficulty ; when that uni- 


rm condué& of prudence and mode- 
ration, which from thenceforth diitin- 
guifhes his public charaéter, became 
equally expedient for the fafety of his 
king and country, and for his own fe- 
curity. - 

We frequently hear of men, who by 
the force of their genius, by their in- 
doftry, or by their good fortune, have 
raifed themfelves from the loweft fta- 
tions to the higheft degree of honour, 
power, and wealth: but how feldom 
do we meet with thofe who have made 
a proper ufe of the advantages which 
they have thus happily acquired, and 
confidered them as depofited in their 
hands by Providence for the general 
benefit of mankind. In this refpeéct 
Wykeham ftands an uncommon and 
almoft fingular example of generofity 
and public fpirit. By the time that he 
had reached the meridian of life, he 
had acquired great wealth; and the 
remainder of his days he employed, 
not. in increafing it to no reafonable 
end, but in beftowing it in every way 
that piety, charity, and _ liberality 
could devife. The latter half of a 
long life he {pent in one continued fe- 
ries of generous actions and great de- 
figns, for the good of his friends, of 
the poor, and of his country. His 
beneficence. was ever vigilant, active, 
and perfevering : it was not only rea- 
dy to anfwer when opportunity called, 
but fought it out when it did not offer 
itfelf. No man feems to have tafted 
more fenfibly the pleafure of doing 
good; and no man had ever a greater 
ihare of this exquifite enjoyment, The 
foundation of his colleges, the princi- 
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pal monuments of his munificence, wa; 
as well calculated for the real ufe of the 
public, and as judicioufly planned, a5 
it was nobly and generoufly execuied, 
Whatever Wykeham’s atiainments in 
letters were, he had at leait the good 
fenfe to fee, that the clergy, though 
they had almoft engroffed the whole 
learning of thatage, yet were very de- 
ficient in real and -ufeful knowledge; 
befides that by the particular diftrefles 
of the times, and the havock that fe- 
veral fucceffive: plagues had made in 
all ranks-of the people, but efpecially 
among the clergy, the church was ata 
lofs for a proper fupply of fuch as were 
tolerably qualified for the performance 
of the common fervice. It was not 
vanity and oftentation that fuggetted 
this defign to him; he was prompted 
to it by the notorious exigence of the 
times, and the real demands of the 
public. The deliberation with which 
he entered upon it, and the conftant 
attention with which he purfued it for 
above thirty years, fhews how much he 
fet his heart upon the fuccefs of his un- 
dertaking, and how earneftly he en- 
deavoured to fecure the effectual at- 
tainment of the end propofed, the pro- 
moting of true piety and learning. In 
a word, as he was in his own time a ge- 
neral bleffing to his country, in which 
his bounty was freely imparted to every 
objeét that could come within the 
reach of his influence ; fo the memory 
of this great man merits the univerfal 
regard of pofterity, as of one’ whole 
pious and munificent defigns were di- 
rected to the general good of mankind, 
and were extended to the lateft ages. 


On the Uses and Desicn of Poetry. 

The following Extraé from Mr. Gregory’sTranflation of the late Bifbop of London’: 
celebrated Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, will evince, that the excellent Series.of 
Critical Objervations which they contain, is not calculated merely for the Learntd, 
but will afford equal Inftru&ion and Amujfement to thoje who are fond of Literature 


in general, 


We have, therefore, thought, that this and the preceding Article 
A 4 


would be a proper Supplement to our Life of that celebrated Prelate. 


Ps ETRY is commonly under- 
ftood to have two objeéts in view, 
-mamely, advantage and pleafuyre, or 
rather an union of both. I with thofe 


who have furnifhed us with this defini- 
tion, had rather propofed utility as its 
ultimate objeét, and pleafure as tue 
means by which that end may be éf- 
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feetwally accomplifhéd. The philofo- 
phir and the poet indeed feem princi- 
pally to differ in the means, by which 
they purfue the fame end. Each faf- 
tains the character of a preceptor, 
which the one is thought beft to fup- 
fort, if he teach with accuracy, with 
fabtlety and with perfpicuity ; the other, 
with {plendour, harmony and elegance. 
The one makes his appeal to reafon 
énly, independent of the paffions ; the 
other addreflés the reafon in fuch a 
fhainér, as even to engage the paffions 
on his fide. The one proceeds to vir- 
tue and truth by the neareft and moft 
cotnpendious ways ; the other leatls to 
tie fame point through certain déeflexi- 
étis and deviations, by a winding, but 
leafanter path. It is the part of the 
Shier fo to defcribe and explain thefe 
objeéts, that we muft neceffarily be- 
¢ome acquainted with them ; it is the 
part of the latter ‘fo to drefs and adorn 
em, that of our own accord we muit 
love and embrace them. 

I therefore lay it down as a funda- 
mental maxim, that poetry is ufeful, 
chiefly becaufe it is agreeable ; and 
fhould I, as we are apt to do, attribute 
foo much to my favourite occupation, 
Itraft philofophy will forgive me, when 
f add, that the writings of the poet 
are moré ufeful than thofé of the philo- 
fopher, inafmuch as they are more 
agreeable, To illuftrate this pofition 
by well-known examples: can it be 
fappofed that the more learned Ro- 
mans, whén they became devoted to 
the dottrine of Epicurus, di.\ not more 
highly efteem, and more frequently 
apply to the admirable poem of Lucre- 
tius, than to Catius, or Amafanius, 
or even the commentaries of E;picurus 
himfelf? Who can believe that even 
the moft taftelefs could perufe the 
writings on agriculture, either of the 
Jearned Varro, or (not to mention the 
elder Cato) of Columella, an author 
by no means deficient in elegance, 
with the fame pleafure and attention 
as that moft delightful and moft perfect 
work, the Georgics of Virgil? A 
work jn which he has equalled the moft 
refpeClable writers in the folidity of 
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his matter, and has greatly excelled 
the moft elegant in the incredible har- 
mony of his numbers. On the con- 
trary, if Manilius, who is numbered 
(and rightly if we may credit his own 
teftimony) among the writers of the 
Auguftan age, has treated the engag- 
ing {cience of aftronomy in fuch low 
and inelegant'verfe, as even fcarcely 
to excel Julius Firmicus, a profe 
writer on the fame fubjeé in a lefs 
polifhed age, I will allow him the me- 
rit of a- philofopher and aftronomer, 
but never can account him a poet. For 
what is a poet, deftitute of harmony, 
of grace, and of all that conduces to 
allurement and delight ? Or how fhould 
we derive advantage or improvement 
from an author, whom no man of tafte 
can endure toread ? The reafon, there- 
fore, why poetry is fo itudious to em- 
bellifh her precepts with a certain in- 
viting fweetnefs, and as it were 


«« tingture them with the Loney of 
the Mufes,”’ 


is plainly, by fuch feafoning to con- 
ciliate favour to her doétrine, as is the 
practice even of phyficians, who tem- 
per with pleafant flavours their leaf 
agreeable medicines : 


“* Thus the fick infant’s tafte difguis’d 
to meet, 

«‘ They tinge the veflel’s brim with 
juices {weet ; 

«¢ The bitter draught his willing lip 
receives ; 

«¢ He drinks deceiv’4, and fo deceiv’d 
he lives ;”’ 


as Lucretius expreffes himfelf in illuf- 
tration of his own defign, as well as 
that of poetry in general. 

But if it be manifeft, even in au- 
thors who direttly profefs improve- 
ment and advantage, that thoie will 
mott efficacioufly inftruct, who afford 
mot entertainment; the fame will be 
ftill more apparent in thofe, who dif- 
fembling the intention of inftruétion, 
exhibit only the blandithments of plea- 
fure ; and while they treat of the moft 
important things, of all the principles 
of moral action, all the offices of life, 

yet 
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yet laying afide the feverity of the pre- 
ceptor, adduce at once all the decora- 
tions of elegance, and all the attrac- 
tions of amufement : who difplay, as 
in & pictuee, the actions, the manners, 
the purfuits and paflions of men; and 
by the force of imitation and fancy, 
by the harmony of numbers, by the 
tafte and variety of imagery, captivate 
the affections of the reader, and im- 
perceptibly, or perhaps reluctantly, 
mmpel him to the purfuit of virtue. 
Such is the real purpofe of heroic poe- 
try; fuch is the noble effect produced 
by the perufal of Homer. And who fo 
thoughtlefs, or fo callous, as not to 
feel incredible pleafure in that moft 
agreeable occupation; who is not 
moved, aftonifhed, enraptured by the 
infpiration of that moft fublime ge- 
nius ? Who fo inanimate as not to fee, 
not to feel infcribed, or as it were im- 
printed upon his heart, his moft excel- 
Jent maxims concerning human life 
and manners? From philofophy a few 
cold precepts may be deduced ; in hif- 
tory fome dull and fpiritlefs examples 
of manners may be found: here we 
have the energetic voice of Virtue her- 
felf, here we behold her animated 
form. Poetry addrefies her precepts 
not to the reafon alone, fhe calls the 
paffions to her aid: fhe not only ex- 
hibits examples, but infixes them in 
the mind. She foftens the wax with 
her peculiar ardour, and renders it 
more plafticto the artift’shand. Thus 
does Horace moft truly and moft juitly 
apply this commendation to the poets : 


<¢ What’s fair, and falfe, and right, 
thefe bards defcribe, 

«* Better and plainer than the Stoic 
tribe :” 


Plainer or more completely, becaufe 
they do not perplex their diiciples with 
the dry detail of parts and definitions, 
but fo perfeétly and fo accurately de- 
lineate “ examples of every kind, the 
forms of the human paffions and habits, 
the principles of focial and civilized 
life, that he, who from the fchools of 
philofophy fhould turn to the reprefen- 
tations of Homer, would feel himfelf 
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tranfported from a narrow and intri- 
cate path to an extenfive and flourith. 
ing field. Better, becaufe the poet 
teaches not by maxims and precepts, 
and in the dull, fententious form ; but 
by the harmony of verfe, by the beau. 
ty of imagery, by the ingenuity of the J 
fable, by the exaétnefs of imitation, 
he allures and interefts the mind of the 
reader, he fafhions it to habits of vir- 
tue, and in a manner informs it with 
the fpirit of integrity itfelf. 

But if, from the heroic we tarn to 
the tragic mufe, to which Ariftotle in- 
deed affigns the preference, becaufe 





of the true and perfect imitation, we 


fhall yet more clearly evince the fupe- 
riority of poetry over philofophy, on 
the principles of its being more agree- 
able. Tragedy is, in truth, no other 
than philobophy introduced upon the 
ftage, retaining all its natural proper- 
ties, remitting nothing of its native 
gravity, but affifted and embellithed by 
other favouring circumftances. What 
point, for inftance, of moral difcipline 
have the tragic writers of Greece left 
untouched, or unadorned ? What duty 
of life, what principle of political eco- 
nomy, what motive or precept for the 
government of the paffions, what com- 
mendation of virtue is there, which 
they have not treated of with fulnefs, 
variety, and learning? The moral 
of /E{chylus (not only a poet, but a 
Pythagorean) will ever be admired. 
Nor were Sophocles and Euripides lefs 
illuftrious for the reputation of wifdom; 
the latter of whom was the difciple of 
Socrates and Anaxagoras, and was 
known among his friends by the title 
of the Dramatic Philofopher. In thefe 
authors furely, the allurements of poe- 
try afforded fome acceflion to the em- 
pire of philofophy; nor indeed has 
any man arrived at the fummit of poe- 
tic fame, who did not previoufly lay 
the foundation of his art in true philo- 
fophy. 

Should it be objected, that fome have 
been eminent in this walk of poetry, 
who never itudied in the fchools of the 
philofophers, nor enjoyed the advan- 
tages of an education above the com- 
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mon herd of mankiad ; I anfwer, that 
I am not contending about the vulgar 
Opinion, or concerning the meaning 
of a word: the man who, by the force 
of genius and obfervation, has arrived 
at.a perfect knowledge af mankind, 
who has acquainted himfelf with the 
natural powers af the human mind, 
and the caufes by which the paffions 
are excited and exprefled; who not 
only in words can explain, but can 
delineate to the fenfes every emotion 
of the foul ; who can excite, can tem- 
per and regulate the paffions ; fuch-a 
aman, though he may not have ac- 
quired erudition by the common me- 
thods, I efteem a true philofopher. 
The paffion of jealoufy, its caufes, cir- 
cumftances, its progrefs, and effects, 
I hold to be more accurately, mare 
copioully, more fatisfactorily defcribed 
in one of the dramas of Shakfpeare, 
than_in all the difputations of the 
ichools of philofophy. 

Now if tragedy be-of fo truly a phi- 
lofophical nature ; and if to all the 
force and gravity of wifdom it add 
graces and allurements peculiarly its 
‘own, the harmony of verfe, the con- 
trivance of the fable, the excellence 
of imitation, the truth of adtion ; fhall 
we not fay that philofophy muft yield 
to poetry in point of utility ; or fhall 
we not rather fay, that the former is 
greatly indebted to the latter, of whofe 
afliftance and recommendation it makes 
fo advantageous a ufe, in order to at- 
tain its particular parpofe, utility or 
improvement ? 

« But if the force of imitation and 
fable be fo great, the force of truth it- 
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felf muft furely appear much ereater . 
we fhould therefore apply to hiftorp 
rather than to poetry for initruétion in 
morals.”? ‘This hawever is a miftaken 
notion. Hiflory is confined within 
too narrow limits ; hiftory is fabjeé'to 
laws peculiar to itfelf, and too fevere 
to admit of fuch an application. It 


‘relates things as they really were, it 


traces events under the guidance of 
authority ; it muft exhibit what has 
happened, not what might or ought:to 
have happened. It mutt not deviate 
in quef of reafonable inftruétion ‘or 
plaufible conje&ture, but confine itfelf 
to that path, which*the ftubbornnefs of 
faé has prefcribed, Hittory treats of 
things and perfons which have been in 
actual exiftence ; the fubjects of poetry 
are infinite and uaiverial. The one 
inveltigates caufes through the uncér- 
tain medium of conjecture ; the other 
demonftrates them with clearnefs and 
certainty. The one catches the cafual 
glimpfes of truth, whenever they 
break forth to view; the othér con- 
templates her unclouded appearance, 
Hiftory purfues her appointed journey 
by a direét path; poetry ranges un- 
controlled over t:e wide expanfe ‘of 
nature. The former muft make her 
‘her fubfervient to the fubje& ; ‘the 
atter forms a fubject fubordinate to 
her precepts and defign. For thefe 
reafons poetry is defined by Ariftotle 
to be fomething of a more ferious and 
philofophical nature than hiftory ; nor 
is our Bacon (a name not inferior in 
literature) of a different fentiment. 


[To be concluded in the Supplement. } 


4 Compendious PEERAGE of ENGLAND, continued from Page 


258 of our Magazine for May laf; containing a 
loble Family of Murray, Earl StRanGe (Duke of 


Account of the 


genealogical 


ATHOLL in Scotland) : with their AnMs, neatly engraved. 


HE common anceftor, from whom 

& {fo many noble families and illuf- 
trious characters, of the name of Mur- 
ray, are defcended, was a gentleman 
of note and figure in the reign of king 
David I, who acceded to the throne of 
Scotland, in 1122. This gentleman, 


whofe name was Frifkinus, is conjec- 
tured to have been one of thofe Saxon 
nobles, who fled to Scotland, upon 
the conqueft of England by Willian I, 
and who were not only graciouily re- 
ceived, but had the grant of lands and 
territories fuitable to their birth. It is 
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certain, however, that this Frifkinus 
held of the crown the lands of Strath- 
brock in Linthlingowfhire, and the 
lands of Dufflus, Roffile, &c. in the 
fhire of Murray. This was befoge the 
ufe -of furnames; and, accordingly, 
we find that his two fons William and 
Hugo were defigned only by the chrif- 
tian name of their father, Willielmus 
filius Prifkini,. & Hugo filius Frifkini. 
This William was a man of confider- 
able note in the reign of king Malcolm 
IV ; and William, his fon, is the firft 
that aflumed the furname of de Mor- 
ravia, on account of his great poffef- 
fions in the county of Murray. From 
him defcended Sir Malcolin de Mor- 
ravia, or Murray, the undoubted ori- 
ginal anceftor of the Murrays of Tulli- 

ardine. He was fheriff of Perthfhire 
in the reign of Alexander III. 

Sir William -Murray, his fon, ac- 
quired the eftate of ‘Tullibardine, by 
his marriage with Adda, daughter. of 
Malife Senefcal of Strathern. On the 
great competition, in 1290, between 
John Baliol and Robert Bruce, for the 
crown of Scotland, Sir William fided 
with the former, and was one of the 


‘barons that were prefent at Berwick, 


when Edward I, gave the great decifion 
in his favour. : 

Andrew; his fon, took part with 
Edward Baliol, when he invaded Scot- 
land in 13323 and, although he did 
not join the army of that prince, he 
contributed, by his management, to 
the great victory obiainea over the 
Scots at Dupiins. But, the very next 


_ year, when king David Bruce tcok 


Perth, Sir Andrew was made prifoner, 
and afterward tried, convicted, and 
executed for high treafon. 

After him we find, in lineal fuccef- 
fion, William, Joln, Walter, and 
David. ‘This lait was knighted by 
James I, in 1424. In 1445, he 


_-founded a college at‘Tullibardine, fora 


provoft and four prebendaries, which 

was diflolved at the Reformation. He 

married Hiabel, daughter of John Stu- 

art, lord Lorn, anceitor to the ear] of 

Atholl of that name; by whom he had 

ifiuc five fons, from whom, re{pective- 
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ly, fome confiderable families are de- 
fcended. 

His eldeft fon, William, was theriff 
of Perth in the reigns of James II and 
III. He was frequently in the parlia- 
ment a baron of tenure, and, in 1458, 
was one of the lords named for the ad- 
miniftration of juftice, who were of the 
king’s daily council, and a plenipo- 
tentiary alfo, in the fame year, in a 
treaty with the Englith. He married 
Margaret, daughter of Sir John Col- 
quhoun, lord high chamberlain to 
James LIE; and by this lady, it is 
faid, he had feventeen fons, from whom 
a great many of the different families 
of the Murrays, throughout the king- 
dom, are defcended. 

Sir William, the eldeft, was in great 
favour with James III, who, in 1482, 
granted him a charter of the ftewartry 
of Strathern, and lordthip of Balquhid- 
der.. He married Catharine, daugh- 
terof Andrew lord Grey, by whom he 
had three fons and two daughters. John, 
the eldeft fon, died without iffue, in the 
lifetime of his father; William, the 
fecond, was his fucceflor ; and Andrew, 
the third, was anceftor to the vifcounts 
Balvaird, of which branch is likewife 
the prefent earl of Mansfield and vil- 
count Stormont. 

William, the fecond fon, married 
Margaret, daughter of John duke of 
Atholl. He was fucceeded by 

William, his eldeft fon, whoie fon 
and heir, 

William, was a gentleman of great 
parts, and very inftrumental in bring- 
ing about the reformation, being then 
one of the barons that fat in parliament 
by virtue of their baronies. In 1565, 
he was appointed comptroller’ of the 
kingdom. In 1572, he was appointed 
governor of the young king. 

John, his eldeft fon was in great 
favour with james VI, -(afterward 
James I, of England) with whom he 
had been intimate from his childhood. 

In 1592, he was appointed matter 
of the king’s houfehold, and was 
knighted. In 1604, he was created 
lord Murray, of Tullibardine, and, 
in 1606, earl of Tullibardine. By 
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Catharine, daughter of David lord 
Drummond, he had iffue, William, 
his fucceffor ; John ; Sir Patrick, who 
afterward became earl of Tullibardine, 
by the furrender of the honour by his 
eldeft brother; Mungo, afterward vif- 
count Stormont, but who, although 
twice married, died without iffue ; Ro- 
bert ; and alfo four daughters. 
William, fecond earl of Tullibar- 
dine, was greatly inftrumental in faving 
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his fovereign from the confpiracy of 
John earl of Gourie, and Alexander 
Ruthven, his brother ; for which im- 
portant fervice he got the fheriffthip of 
Perththire, that had heritably belonged 
to the houfe of Ruthven, and has fince 
mottly continued in the family of Atholl. 
He married the lady Dorothea Stewart, 
eldeft daughter and heirefs of the line 
to John the sth earl of Atholl, of the 
Stewartine line; by whom he had a 
On this noble al- 
liance, he reprefented to king Charles 
I, the claim that his lady, the countefs 
of Tullibardine and his children had to 
the title’of earl of Atholl; the countefs 
being eldeft daughter and heir of line 
and at law to the deceafed earl of A- 
tholl, her father ; that the family of 
Innermeath, who had got the title on 
the demife of her father, were now all 
extin@t; and therefore fhe conceived, 
that fhe was well entitled to her father’s 
dignity. The king allowed the juitice 
of this claim, and gave his royal word 
that his requeft fhould be granted. That 
the dignities, moreover, of Atholl and 
Tullibardine might fill be kept ditinét, 
it was fettled, that the earl fhould far- 
render his own peerage ofearl of Tulli- 
bardine, into his majefty’s hands, in 
favour of his brother Sir Patrick. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1626, the earl, with 
this view, furrendered the faid peerage ; 
bat, in the interim, he died. The 
king, however, in 1628, not only 
created Sir Patrick earl of Tullibar- 
dine, but likewife, in 1629, invefted 
his nephew, John, the fon of the de- 
ceafed earl, with the dignity of earl of 
Atholl. In the preamble of the pa- 
tent it is obferved, that the earldom 
of Atholl, had ¢ontinued tuccefiively 
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37 
in the line of John earl of Atholl, who 
was uterine brother to his majefty’s 
own anceftor king James II, to the 
death of John the 5th earl of Atholl, 
the patentee’s own grandfather, whofe 
eldeft daughter Dorothea, countefs of 
Tullibardine, was mother to him, the 
king’s predileus confanguineus. 

This John, firft earl of Atholl, of 
the family of Mutray, efpoufed the 
caufe of Charles I, but died in 1642. 
He left iffue John, his fucceffor ; 
Mungo, liegtenant of the king’s guards 
at the reftoration; and Anne, mar- 
ried to her firft coufin, James earl of 
Tullibardine, (fon to earl Patrick be- 
forementioned) who, although twice 
married, died without iffue; by which 
the earldom of ‘Tullibardine, revolved 
on the earl of Atholl. 

John Murray, fecond earl of Atholl, 
and fifth earl of Tullibardine, was a 
fteady friend to CharlesI. In 1663, 
he was made lord juitice general for 
Scotland, afterward captain of the 
guards, and lord privy feal; and, in 
1676, he was created marquis of A- 
tholl. On the revival of the order of 
the Thiftle in 1687, he wax made one 
of the knights. His lordthip was in 
great favour with JamesVII, (James II, 
of England,) but that unhappy prince, 
could not prevail upon him in the ar- 
ticle of religion. At the revolution, 
he retired from al! public bufinefs, and 
died in 1703. He married Amelia 
Sophia, daughter of James Stanley, 
earl of Derby, by his wife Charlotte, 
daughter of Claud, duke of Tremouille, 
a duke and peer of France. This alli- 
ance was a moft {plendid one; lady 
Amelia Sophia being related in blood 
to the houfes of Bourbon, Autftriay 
Savoy, and Naflau. Their children 
were, 1. John; z. Charles, created 
earl of Dunmore, by James VII; 3. 
James, reprefentative of Perthfhire, 
after the Union ; 4. William, created 
lord Nairn tor life; 5. Edward; 6. 
Mungo, who died in the expedition to 
Darien; 7. Emilia, married to Simon, 
lord Frazer, of Lovat. 

John, fecond marquis and firft duke 
of Atholl, came early imto the revolu- 
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tion, in the life-time. of his father. 
King William made him one of the 
priacipal {é¢retaries of tate, and crea- 
ted him earl of Tullibardine in 1697, 
when he. was appointed high commil- 
fioner to reprefent his majefty in the 
parliament at Edinburgh. Queen Anne 
made him a privy counfellor, and lord 
privy feal, and, in 1704, created him 
duke of Athall. But, in.a fubfequent 
change of the minifiry, his grace was 
removed from the. office of privy feal. 
In 1-06, he was.a tteady oppofer of 
the Union. In 1716, bis eldett fur- 
viving fon, William, marquis of Tulli- 
bardine, having been uuhappily en- 
gaged in the rebellion of 1715, was 
attainted. However, upon the duke’s 
réprefentation of the eminent fervices 
of his next fon, lord James, during 
thé rebelljon, an aét patled to veit the 
honours and eitate of the duke of Atho!! 
in the faid lord James. His grace 
married Anne, eldeft daughter of 
William duke of Hamilton ; by whom 
he had fix fons and one daughter, viz. 
1. John, killed at the battle of Mal- 
plaquét ; 2. William, attainted as be- 
fore-mentioned. He acied as oldeft 
lieutenaat-general to the Pretender, at 
the battle of Culloden; but, after that 
hattle, being taken prifoner in Argyle- 
fhire, he was committed to the ‘Tower, 
where he died ; 3. James, his fucceflor; 
4- Charles, who engaged in the re- 
hellion of 1715; and being taken pri- 
foner, was tried and’ condemned as a 
deferter, but repri¢ved ; and died, a 
few years after unmarried; 5. George, 
likewile attainted after the battle of 
Culloden; but he efcaped to North 
Holland, where he died. By his wife 
Bmilia, he had three fons and two 
daughters; viz. John Jate duke of 
Atholl; James, governor of Fort Wil- 
liam, .major-general in the army, and 
member tor Perththire; George ; and 
Emilia, the late lady Sinclaire ;—6, 
Bafi], who died young; 7. Sufan, 
married to William, fecond earl of 
Aberdeen.—His Grace was married 
again to Mary, dayzhter of William lord 
Rois, by whoni.he had two fons and a 
danghter, viz. John, fenior general 


in his thajefty’s forces; Frederick, @ 
captain in the navy, who died uamar- 
ried, and Mary, now countefs of Find- 
later. —His Grace died in 1724. 

James, fecond duke of Atholl, rofe 
to. be lieutenant-colonel of the_ royal 
Scots. In 1733, he was made lord 
privy feal for Scotland, and eleéted 
one of the fixteen peers... In 1736, 
James, earl of Derby, dying without 
iffue, his Grace became heir of line 
and at law to that noble family ;. but 
although the eftate and the title of earl 
of Derby defcended to Sir Edward 
Stanley, as heir-male, yet the duke 
of Atholl fucceeded to the lordfhip of 
Man and the ifles,. and to the dignity 
of a baron of England by the title of 
baron Strange, and, as fuch, took his 
feat in the houfe of peers. In.1763, 
he was conitituted keeper of the great 
feal in Scotland, and died in 1765. 
His Grace was twice married; but 
had no male iffue. His daughter Jane, 
married the earl of Crawford; but died 
without iffue ; and Charlotte marriéd 
her coufin John, afterward duke of 
Atholl. Upon: this lady, the barony 
of Strange, with the lordfhip of the 
ifle of Man, devolved on the death of 
her father. 

John, third duke of Atholl, had fix 
fons and four daughters, viz. Charlotte, 
born in 1754; 2. John, his fucceffor; 
3. James, who dieithyoung ; 4. George, 
born in 1761, married to Anne Char- 
lotte, daughter of general Grant; 5. 
William, born in 1762; 6. Emilia, 
born in 1763; 7. Jane, bornin 1764} 
8. Henry, born in 1767, marfied to 
Mifs Kent, of Liverpool; 9. Mary, 
bern in 1769; 10. Charles, born in 
1771. In 42765, his Grace fold the 
regalitiés of Man, and the ifles thereof 
to the crows, for 70,e001; but the 
patronage. he reierved to the family. 
He died, November 5, 1774. 

John, the fourth and prefent duke 
af Atholl, was botn June jo, 1755s 
and was married December 26, 17745 
to Jane, daughter of Charles, lord 
Cathcart, by eth he has iffue two fons 


and two daughters, viz. Charlotte, born 
in 17753 John, born in 17765 8 
. . daugh- 
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daughter in'17805 anda fon in 1783: 
On the 8th of Auguft 1786, his Grace 
was created baron Murray, of Stanley, 
jn Glouceiterthire, and earl Strange. 
Axms.] Quarterly, the rit quarter 
azure, 3 miullets, argent, within a 
double treffure, flowered and Counter- 
flowered with fleurs-de-lis, or, for 
Marray; znd quarter, qaarterly the 
rt and 4th, or, a fefs-checky, ar- 
nt and azure,. for Stuart ;' the 2nd 
and 3d pally of 6, or and fable, for 
Atholl ;-3d quarter gules, 3 legs in 
armour proper, conjoined at the upper 
part of the thighs, flexed in triangles, 
garnjfied and {purred, or, for the ifle 
of Man; 4th quarter as the frit. 
Crest.| Onawreath, or, and fable, 
ademi-favage affronte, wreathed about 
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the head and waift with ivy proper? 
his arms extended, his right hand hoid- 
ing a dagger (or durk) ere& proper, 
the pomel and hilt, or; and his leita 
key ereét, or. 

SurporteRs.] On the dexter fide, 
a lron, gules, gorged with a collar 
azure, thereon 3 mullets argent; on 
the finifter a favage, wreathed about 
the héad and wait as the creft, his 
ancles fettered and chained together ; 
the chain fupported acrofs the left 
atni. 

Morro.] Furth Fortune, and fill 
the Fetters, ; 

Curer Szats.} At Blair im Atholl 5 
Dunkeld, Tullibardine, and Hunting- 
tower, in Perthihire ; and the Cafile 
of Douglas in the ifle of Man. 


Some Obfervations on ANciENT Inxs, with the Propofal of a new Method 
of recovering the Legibifity of decayed Writincs. By Charles Blagden, 


M.D. Se,.R.S. and FLAS, 


[ Read before the Royal Society, June 28, 1787. ] 


|" a converfation fome time ago with 
my friend Thomas Aftle, Efq. 
F.R.S and A.S. relative to the legibi- 
lity of ancient MSS. a queftion arofe, 
whether the inks in ufe eight or ten 
centuries ago, and which are often 
found to have preferved their colour 
remarkably well, were made of dif 
ferent materials from thofe employed 
in later times, of which many are al- 
ready become fo pale as fcarcely to be 
read. With a view to the decifion of 
this queftion, Mr. Aftle obligingly 
furnifhed me with feveral MSS. on 
parchinent and vellum, from the ninth 
to the fifteenth centuries inclufively ; 
fome of which were ftill very black, 
and others of different shades of colour, 
from a deep yellowith brown to a very 
pale yellow, in fome parts fo faint as 
to be fcarcely vilibie. On all of thefe 
I made experjments with the chemical 
re-agents which appeared to me beft 
adapted to the purpofe; namely, al- 
kalies both fimp!e and phlogillicated, 
the mineral acids, and the infution of 
galls. , e 

Tt would be tedious and fuperfuous 
to enter into a detail of the paridcular 


experiments ; as all of them, one in- 
ftance only excepted, agreed in the” 
general refult, to -fhew, that the ink 
employed anciently, as far as the 
above-mentioned MSS. extended, was 
of the fame nature as the prefent: for 
tae letters turned of a reddith or yel- 
lowifh brown with alkalies, became 
pale, and were at length obliterated, 
with the dilute Inineral acids, and the 
drop of acid liquor which had extraét- 
ed a letter, changed to a deeper blue 
or green on the addition of a drop of 
phlogilticated alkali; moreover, the 
letters acquired a deeper tinge with the 
infufion of galls, in fome cafes more, 
in others lefs. Hence it is evident, 
that one of the ingredients was ircn, 
which there is no reafon to doubt was 
joined with the vitriolic acid; and the 
colour of the more perfect MSS. which 
isi fome was a deep black, and in others 
apurplifh blacx, together with the re- 
ftitution of that colour, in thofe which 
had loit it, by the infusion of galls 
fuficiently proved that another of 
the tagredicats was aftringent matter, 
which frem hifory appears to have 
beon that of galls. No iace of a Black 
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, pigment of any fort was difcovered, the 
drop of acid, which had completely 
extracted a letter, appearing of an 
uniform pale ferrugineous colour, with- 
out an atom of black powder, or other 
extraneous matter, floating in it. 

As to the greater durability of the 
more ancient inks, it feemed, from 
what occurred to me in thefe experi- 
ments, to depend very much on‘a bet- 
ter preparation of the material upon 
which the writing was made, namely, 
the parchment or vellum; the blackeft 
letters being generally thofe which had 
funk into it the deepeft. Some de- 
ge of effervefcence was commonly to 

perceived when the acids came in 
contact with the furface of thefe old 
vellums. I was led, however, to fuf- 

“pect, that the ancient inks contained 
a rather lefs proportion of iron than 
the more modern ; for in general the 
tinge of colour, produced by the phlo- 
gifticated alkali in the acid laid upon 
them, feemed lefs deep; which, how- 
ever, m'ght depend in part upon the 
length of time they had been kept : and 
calees more gum was ufed in them, 
or poffibly they were wathed over with 
fome kind of varnifh, though not fuch 
as gave any glofs. 

One of the’ fpecimens fent me by 
Mr. Aftle proved very different from 
the reft. It was faid to be a MS. of 
the fifteenth century ; and the letters 
were thofe of a full engrofing hand, 

ye, withoutany fie itrokes, broad, 

aud very black. On this none of the 
above-mentioned re-agents produce 

any confiderable effect ; moft of them 
rather’ feemed to make the letters 
blacker, probably by cicaning the 
furface; and the acids, after having 
been rubbed ftrongly upen the letters, 

did not ftrike any deeper tinge with 

the phlovifticated alkali. Nothing had 

a fenfible effet toward obliterating 

thefe letters but what took off part of 

the furface of the vellum; when. {mall 
rolls, as of a dirty matter, were to be 
perceived. Itis therefore unqueftion- 
able, that no iron was ufedin this ink ; 
and from its réfiftance to the chemical 
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folvents, as well as a certain clotted 
appearance in the letters when examin- 
ed clofely, andin fome places a flight 
degree of glofs, I have little doubt 
but they were formed with a compofi- 
tion of a black footy or carbonaceous 
powder and oil, probably fomething 
like our prefent printer’s ink, and am 
not without fufpicion that they were 
actually printed *. 

Whiltt I was confidering of the ex- 
periments to be made, in order to 
afcertain the compofition of ancient 
inks, it occurred to me, that perhaps 
one of the belt methods of reftoring 
legibility to decayed writing might be, 
to join phlogifticated alkali with the 
remaining calx of iron; becaufe, as 
the quantity of precipitate formed by 
thefe two fubftances very much ex- 
ceeds that of the iron alone, the bulk 
of colouring matter would thereby be 
greatly augmented. M. Bergman 
was of opinion, that the blue precipi- 
tate contains only between a fifth and 
a fixth part of its weight of iron ; and 
though fubfequent experiments tend to 
fhew that, in fome cafes at leatt, the 
proportion of iron is much greater, 
yet upon the whole it is certainly true, 
that if the iron left by the ftroke of a 
pen were joined to the colouring mat- 
ter of phlogiiticated alkali, the quantity 
of Pruffian blue thence refulting would 
be much greater than the quantity 
cf black matter originally contained 
in the ink depofited by the pen ; though 
perhaps the body of colour might not 
be equally augmented. 'T’o bring this 
idea to the teit, I made a few experi- 
ments as follows. 

The phlogifticated alkali was rub- 
bed upon the bare writing, in different 
quantities ; but in general with little 
effect. In a few initances, however, 
it gave a bluith tinge to the letters, 
and increafed their intenfity, proba- 
bly where fomething of an acid nature 
had contributed to the diminution of 
their colour. 

Reflecting that when the phlogifti- 
cated alkali forms its blue precipitate 
with iron, the metal is ufually firit dif 


* A fobfequent examination of a larger portion af this {ppofed MS. has fhewn, that 
it'is really part of a very ancient printed book, 


folved 








folved in an acid, I was next induced 
to try the effect of adding a dilute mi- 
neral acid to writing, befides the al- 
kali. This anfwered fully to my ex- 
pectations ; the letters changing very 
{peedily to a deep blue colour, of great 
beauty and intenfity. It feems of lit- 
tle confequencte as to the ftrength of 
colour obtained, whether the writing 
be firft wetted with the acid, and then 
the phlogifticated alkali be touched 
upon it, or whether the procefs be in- 
verted, beginning with the alkali; but 
on another account, I think, the latter 
way preferable. For the principal in- 
convenience which occurs in the pro- 
pofed method of reftoring MSS. is, 
that the colour frequently fpreads, and 
fo much blots the parchment, as to 
detract greatly from the legibility ; 
now this appears to happen in a lefs 
degree when the alkali is put on firft, 
and the dilute acid is added upon it. 
The method I have hitherto found 
to anfwer beft has been, to {pread the 
alkali thin with a feather over the traces 
of the letters, and then to touch it 
gently, as nearly upon or over the 
letters as can be done, with the diluted 
acid, by means of a feather, or a bit 
of ftick cut to a blunt point. Though 
the alkali has occafioned no fenfible 
change of colour, yet the moment that 
the acid comes upon it, every trace 
of a letter turns at once toa fine blue*, 
which foon acquires its full intenfity, 
and is beyond comparifon ftronger than 
the colour of the origina] trace had 
been. If now the corner of a bit of 
blotting paper be carefully and dex- 
teroufly applied‘near the letters, fo as 
to fuck up the fuperfluous liquor, the 
ftaining of the parchment may be in 

cat meafure avoided: for it is this 
uperfluous liquor, which, abforbing 
part of the colouring matter from the 
letters, becomes a dye to whatever it 
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touches. Care muft he taken not to 
bring the blotting paper, in coutaét 
with the letters, becaufe the colouring 
matter is foft whilit wet, and may eafily 
be rubbed off. 

The acid I have chiefly employed 
has been the marine ; but both the vi- 
triolic and nitrous fucceed very weil. 
They fhould undoubtedly be fo far 
diluted as not to be in danger of cor- 
roding the parchment, after which the 
degree of itrength does not feem to be 
a matter of much nicety. 

The method now commonly prac- 
tifed to reftore old writings, is by wet- 
ting them with an infufion of galls in 
white wine. ‘This certainly has a great 
effect ; but it is fubject in fome degree, 
to the fame inconvenience as the phlo~ 
gifticated alkali, of ftaining the fub- 
ftance on which the writing was made. 
Perhaps if, inftead of galls themfelves, 
the peculiar acid or other matter which 
{trikes the black with iron were fepa- 
rated from the fimple aftringent matter, 
for which purpofe two different pro- 
cefles are given by Piepenbring and by 
Scheele, this inconvenience might be 
avoided. It is not improbable like- 
wife, that a phlogilticated alkali might 
be prepared, better fuited to this ob- 
ject than the common; as by render- 
ing it as free as poflible from iron, 
diluting it to a certain degree, or fub- 
ftituting the volatile alkali for the fixed. 
Experimeat would mott likely point 
out many other means of improving 
the proceis defcribed above ; but in its 
prefent ftate I hope it may be of fome 
ufe, as it not only brings out a prodi- 
gious body of colour upon letters which 
were before fo pale as to be almoft in- 
vifible, but has the further advantages 
over the infufion of galls, that it pro- 
duces its effect immediately, and can 
be confined to thofe letters only for 
which fuch affiftance is wanted. 


* The phlogifticated alkali (which is to be confidered fimply as a name) appears to 
confift of a peculiar acid, in the prefent extenfive acceptation of that term, joined to the 


alkali. 


Now the theory of the above-mentioned procets I take to be, that the mineral 


acid, by its ftronger attraction! for the alkali, difl dgvs the colouring (Pruffian) acid, 
which then immediately {cizes on the ca!x of iron, and converts it into Pruilian blue, with- 
out moving it from its place. But if the mineral acid be put upon the writing firlt, the 
calx of iron ts partly d {foived and diffufcd by that liquor before the Pruflian acid combines 
with it; whence the edges of the letters are rendered more indiftin&t, and the parchment is 
more tinged. The fudden evolution of fo fine a celour, upon the mere traces of letters, 


affords an amufing {peftacle. 
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4n Account of the prefent Dispersion of the Gipsies in Europe. 


{ From Mr. Raper’s Tranflation of «« A Differtation on the Gypfics,” written 
in German, by Mr. Grellmann. ] 


T is incredible how numerous 

’ thefe people are, and how wide they 
have difperied themfelves over the 
face of the earth. They wander about 
in Afia ; in the interior part of Africa, 
they plunder the merchants of Agades ; 
and, like locufts, have overrun moft 
European countries. America feems 
to be the only part of the world, where 
they are not known, as I find no men- 
tion made of them, by any writer on 
that quarter of the globe. I fhall not 
detain my reader with the hiftory of 
thofe in Afia and Africa ; as we have 
not any minute accounts of them; but 
will confine myfelf to thofe in Europe. 

There are but few countries, here, 
which are entirely free from Gipfies ; 
although, for centurics, every ftate 
has been endeavouring to rid itfelf of 
them. Under king Henry VILI, and 
queen Elifabeth, they were fet up asa 
mark for general perfecution in Eng- 
land: there are, neverthelefs, great 
numbers there: feven or eight years 
ago, they even threatened to fet the 
town of Northampton on fire, becaufe 
the magiltrates had arrefted fome of 
their young people, whofe releafe they 
follicited in vain: feveral of them were 
hanged for it: they had in the mean 
time fhewn plainly, that their race 
was nothing lefs than annihilated. - It 
is not uncommon, in the county of 
Bedford particularly, to fee them ly- 
ing, in bye places, to the number of 
forty or fifty together: but they are 
cautious how they travel about in com- 
panies, and are rarely feen, in towns 
or villages but by one at a time. 

Spain contains fo many of thefe peo- 
ple, efpecially in the jouthern pro- 
vinces, that they go about in large 
troops; threatening to plunder and 
murder travellers, whom they happen 
to meet, in lonely places, where there 
is no city, nor any place of refuge 
near. 


Swinburne rates their number very 
high, affuring us, that the lofs of the 
Gipfies would only be perceived by 
the apparent diminution of population. 
Now as Spain contains eleven millions 
of people, how confiderable 4 draught 
muit it be to render it perceptible, 
Twifs alfo mentions a great many, but 
fums up a determinate quantity, 
40,000; which is a great number to 
be fure, but certainly rather twice 
twenty, or even twice forty thoufand 
too few, than a man too many; unlefs 
we charge Swinburne and omers, with 
having greatly exceeded, even admit- 
ting, that he means to be underftood 
as ipeaking of the fouthern provinces 
only. 

In France they are rather fcarce, for 
the obvious reafon, that every Gipfey 
who can be apprehended, falls a facri- 
fice to the police. Lorrain and Alfatia, 
are indeed exceptions, they being very 
numerous there, elpecially in the toretts 
of Lorrain. Here they feem to meet 
with milder treatment, yet, according 
tothe affurances ofa traveller, many of 
them are to be found in the gaols of 
Lorrain. They have increaied the 
more in this diftrict, in confequence of 
the late duke of Deuxponts’ having 
been very affiduous in looking after, 
and driving them from his dominions ; 
whither the prefent duke will not iuf- 
fer them to return. 

I now come to Italy, where they are 
univerfally tobe found, infomuch that, 
as I am informed, even Sicily and 
Sardinia are not free. They are moit 
numerous in the dominions, of the 
church; I prefume, becaufe there is 
the worft police, and much fuperfti- 
tion. The former doves not difurb, 


and the latter entices them to deceive 


the ignorant, as it affords them an op- 
portunity to make a plentiful haveit by 
their fortune-telling, and enchanted 
amulets. There is a general law 

Rr through- 
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throughout Italy, that no Gipfey fhall 
remain more than two nights in any 
one place: by this regulation, it is 
true, no place retains its gueft long, 
but no ‘ooner is one gone, than another 
comes in his room: it is a continual 
circle, and quite as convenient to them 
as a perfect toleration would be. Italy 
rather fuffers than profits by this law, 
as, by keeping thefe people in con- 
tinual motion, they do more miichief 
there than in other places. 

They are very {carce in many parts 
of Germany; as well as in Switzer- 
land, and the Low Countries. A 
man may live many years in Upper 
Saxony, or in the diftricts of Hanover 
and Branfwick, without feeing a fingle 
Gipfey: when one, by chance, ftrays 
into a village or town, he makes as 
much difturbance as if the black gentle- 
man appeared, with his cloven foot; 
he frights children trom their play, 
and draws the attention of the older 
people, till the police officers. get hold 
of him, and make him again invilible. 
On the contrary, in other provinces, 
particularly on the Rhine, a Gipfey 
is avery common fight. A few years 
ago, therewere fuch numbers of them 
in the Dutchy of Wurtemburg, that 
they were lying about every where: 
but as they either, according tocuftom, 
lived by thieving, by fortune-telling, 
or cther tricks, plundering the com- 
mon people of their money, the pre- 
fent duke ordered fome hundred /ol- 
diers, to drive them from their holes 
and lurking places, throughout his 
country, then tranfported the congre- 
gated {ivarm out of his dominions, juit 
in the fame manner as was above re- 
lated, that they were treated by the 
duke of Deuxponts. 

I do not knew how they are fituated 
in Poland. 

‘That they are to be found in Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Ruflia, is certain, 
but how numerous they are in thofe 
countries I cannot afhrm. I fhall 
therefore proceed to the fouth eaft part 
of Europe. 

Thefe countries feem to be the ge- 
neral rendezvous of the Gipfies ; their 


i 
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number amounts in Hungary, accord- 
ing to a written account I have before 
me, to upwards of 50,000: and in 
the diftricts of the Banat, Grifellini 
affures us, that when count Clary oc- 
cupied the place of prefident, they 
were reckoned to be 5500: yet they 
appear to be {full more numerous in 
‘l'ranfylvania. It is not .only Mr. 
Benko, who fays they fwarm upon the 
land like locuits, but I have alfo a cer- 
tain calculation from Hermanftadt, 
wherein their numbers are eftimated 
at between 35 and 36,coo. 

Cantemir fays the Gipfies are dif- 
perfed all over Moldavia, where every 
baron has feveral families of them fub- 
je&t to him; in Wallachia, and the 
Sclavonian countries, they are quite 
asnumerous. In Wallachia and Mol- 
davia they are divided into clafles, the 
princely and bojarifh, the former, ac- 
cording to Sulzer, amount to many 
thoufands, but that is a mere trifle, in 
comparifon of the latter: there is not 
a fingle bojar in Wallachia, but has 
at leaft three or four of them for flaves, 
the rich have often fome hundreds 
each, under their command. 

Beffarabia, all Tartary, Bulgaria, 
Greece, and Romania, fwarm with 
them ; even in Coniftantinople they are 
innumerable.* In Romania, a large 
tract of Mount Hemus, which they 
inhabit, has acquired from them, the 
name 7 fchenghe Valkan, (Gipfey Moun- 
tain.) This diftri€t extends from the 
city Aydos, quite to Philippopolis, 
aud contains more Gipfies than any 
other province in the 'T'urkifh empire. 

From what has been advanced, the 
reader will be enabled to form fome 
conception, how coniiderable a fet of 
people the Gipfies are in Europe, in- 
dependent of the numbers that are in 
Egypt, and foie parts of Afia. 

It we had an exact eftimate of ther 
in the different countries, or if the 

unfettled life of thefe people, did not 
render it extremely difficult to procure 
fuch an one; the immenfe number 
would greatly exceed what we have 
any idea of. Ata moderate éalcula- 


tion, without be 
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idlers, cheats, and thieves! Whata 
field does this open for many a govern- 
ment’s contemplation! 


they might be reckoned at between 
7 and 8co0,000. What a ferious mat- 
ter of confideration, when we reflect, 
that the greateft part of thefe people are 


On the Famitry Orconomy of the Gipstes. 
[ From the Same Work. ] 


ed! thefe people are ftill the 
unpolifhed creatures that rude 
Nature formed them ; or at moft, have 
only advanced one degree towards 
humanity, is evinced, among other 
circumftances, by their family weco- 
nomy. 

Many of them are ftationary, having 
regular habitations, according to their 
fituation in life. To this clais belong 
thofe who keep public houfes in Spain, 
and others who follow fome regular 
bufinefs in Tranfylvania, and Hun- 
gary, which latter, have their own 
miferable huts near Hermaniftadt, 
Cronftadt, Biftritz, Groflwaradein, 
Debrezin, Eperies, Karchau, and 
other places. There are alfo many 
flaves to particular bojars, in Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, who do not wan- 
der from their place of refidence any 
more than the others. But by far the 
greateft number of thefe people, lead 
a very different kind of life: ignorant 
of the coraforts attending a fixed place 
to live at, they wander from one di- 
ftrict to another in hordes, having no 
habitations, but tents, holes in the 
rocks, or caves ; the former fhade them 
in fummer, the latter fcreen them in 
winter. Many of thefe favage people, 
particularly in Germany and Spain, 
do not even carry tents with them, 
but fhelter themielves from the heat 
of the fun, in forefts, fhaded by the 
rocks, or behind hedges: they are 
very partial to willows, under which 
they erect their fleeping place, at the 
clofe of the evening. Some live in 
tents, (in their language called ¢/chater ) 
both fummer and winter; which they 
generally prefer to a thing elie. 
Jn Hungary, evea thole who have 
given up their ram’ ling way of life, 
and built houies for themieive: 3, feldom 
let a {pring pals, without taking ad- 


vantage of the firft fettled weather, to 

fet up a tent for their fumme or refidence ; 
under this each one enjoys wg It, 
with his family, nor thinks his 
houfe, till the winter returns, be the 
froit and {now drive him back to it 
again. 

When he can get it, the wandering 
Gipfey, in Hungary and Tranty Ivania, 
has a horfe; in "Turk key, an afs ferves 
to carry his wife, a coup! e of children, 
with his tent. When he arrives at any 
place he likes, near a village or city, 
he unpacks, pitches his: tent, ties his 
animal to a itake to graze, and re- 
mains fome weeks there: or if he does 
not find his ftation convenient, he 
breaks up in a day or two, loads his 
beaft, and looks out for fome more 
agreeable fituation, near fome othe 
town. Indeed, he has it not always 
in his power to determine how long he 
fhall remain in the fame place; for the 
boors are apt to call upon him, on ac- 
count of fowls and geeie, he has made 
free with. It fometimes hap pens, when 
he is very mach at his eafe, they fally 
out with bludgeons or hedge- ftakes, 
making ule of {uch forcible arguments, 
that he does not hefitate a moment, to 
fet up his ftaff a little further off. 
Though, in general, the Gipti ics are 
cunningrenough, when they have pur- 
loined any thing, or done other mif- 
chief, to make off in time, before the 
villagers begin to fulpect them. 

For their winter huts they dig holes 
in the ground, ten or twelve feet dee p: 
their roof is made of rafters jaid acrols, 
which are covered with ftraw and fods: 
the ftable, for the beait which carried 
the tent in fummer, is a fhed buile at 
the entrance of the hollow, and cloled 
up with dung and ftraw. ‘This thed, 
and a little opening, ibove the 
roof, to let out the imoak, are the only 
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marks by which a traveller can diftin- 
guifh their dwellings. Both in fummer 
and winter, they contrive to have their 
habitation in the neighbourhood of 
fome village or city. ‘heir favourite 
method of building is againit an hil- 
lock, the holes in the level ground be- 
ing only ufed in cafes of neceffity, 
when there is no rifing ground near 
the {pot they have pitched upon to pafs 
the winter at. An Hungarian writer 
thus deicribes their method of con{truéct- 
ing the fecond fort of huts. ‘* They 
dig an holiow, about a fathom broad, 
far enough into the hillock to bring 
their fivor on a level with the reft of 
the pfain, in order to form a firm up- 
right wall, for the back of the build- 
ing. Into the wall they fix a beam, 
about fix feet from and parallel to the 
floor ; this beam reaches as far as the 
intended depth of the houle, feldom 
exceeding feven or eight feet. One 
end being faft in the wail, the other 
reils on, or is fixed to, a pillar or poft 
driven in the ground. When that is 
done, they Jay boards, balks, or fuch 
other wood as they can find, againft it 
on each fide, in form of a pointed roof, 
which viewed from a dittance, exhi- 
bits a front in the fhape of an equila- 
teral triangle. ‘The operation is con- 
cluded by covering the whole building 
with flraw, fods, and earth, to fecure 
its inhabitants, from the rain, fhow 
and cold. They always contrive, when 
they can, to place their edifice fo as 
to front either the rifing or mid-day 
fun; «his being the fide where the 
opening is left, for a door to go in 
and out at, which is clofed at night, 
either with a coarfe woollen cloth, or a 
few. boards.”? 

One may eafily imagine, how dif- 
mal and horrid, the infide, of fuch 
Gipfey huts muft be. Air and day- 
light excluded, full of damp, ftink and 
filth, they have more the appearance 
of wild beafts dens, than the habitations 
of intelligent beings. Rooms and 


feparate apartments are not even 
thought of ; all is one open fpace, in 
the middie whereof is the fire, ferving 


both for the purpofe of cooking, and 
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warming them ; the father and mother 
lye half naked, the children entirely 
fo, round it. Chairs, tables, beds or 
bedfteads, find no place here, they 
fit, eat, fleep, and do every thing on 
the bare ground, or at moft, fpread an 
old blanket, or in the Banat, a fheep 
fkin under them. When they have a 
fine day, the door is fet open for the 
fan to fhine in, which they continue 
watching, fo long as it is above the 
horizon ; when the day clofes, they 
fhut the door, confign themfelves over 
to reft, and flcep till its return. When 
the weather is cold, or the fnow pre- 
vents their opening the door, they 
make up the fire, fit round it till they 
fall afleep without any more light than 
it affords. 

The furniture and property of the 
Gipfies have been already defcribed ; 
they cenfift of an earthen pot, an iron 
pan, a {poon, a jug and knife ; when 
it fo happens, that every thing is com- 
pleat, they fometimes add a difh: 
thefe ferve for the whole family. When 
the mafter of the houfe is a {mith by 
trade, as will be mentioned by and 
bye, he has a pair of bellows to blow 
up his fire, a {mall ftone anvil, a pair 
of tongs, perhaps a couple of ham- 
mers, add to thefe a number of tatters, 
in which, as before mentioned, he 
drefies himfelf, his knapfack, fome 
pieces of torn bed cloaths, his tent, 
with his antiquated jade, and you have 
a compleat catalogue of a nomadic 
Gipfey’s eftate. 

There is very little to be faid con- 
cerning the domeftic employment of 
the women, the care of their children 
is little, indeed hardly any at all. They 
neither wath, mend their cloaths, nor 
clean their utenfils, they feldom bake, 
the whole of their bufinefs then, is-re- 
duced to thefe few articles: drefling 
their food and eating it, fmoaking to- 
bacco, prating, and fleeping. They 
continue the whole winter in their hut, 
but at the firft croaking of the frogs, 
they pull down their houfe and march 
off, 
Such is the condition of the Gipfies 
who wander about in Hungary, Tur- 
kev, 
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key, and other countries, being no 
where, or rather every where, at home. 
The remainder of thefe people, who 
have reconciled themfelves to a {ettled 
way of life, are in much better circum- 
ftances, and vaitly more rational, than 
thofe | have juft defcribed. It might 
be reafonably expected, that thofe 
Spanifh Gipfies, who are innkeepers, 
and entertain ftrangers, fhould be 
more civilifed, but it alfo holds good, 
with regard to thofe in Hungary and 
Tranfylvania, who have different ways 
of gaining a livelihood. Their, habi- 
tations are conveniently divided into 
chambers, are likewife furnifhed with 
tables, benches, decent kitchen furni- 
ture, and other neceffaries. ‘The few 
who farm or breed cattle, have a 
plough and other implements cf haf- 
bandry, the others in a certain degree 
what is wanted for carrying on their 
trade ; though even here you are not 
to expect fuperfluity. Their habita- 
tions, cloaths, as well as every thing 
elfe belonging to them, indicate, that 


A TALE from the French, 


¥ Y friend,’ faid I, «I have 

nothing to give you.’—This 
was addrefied to an old man covered 
with rags, who had approached with- 
in a itep or two of the coach door, his 
red night-cap in his hand.—His mouth 
was filent, but his attitude and eyes 
afed charity. He had a dog, who, 
as well as his matter, kept his eyes 
fixed upon me, and {feemed to folicit 
relief. 

* I have nothing,’ faid I, a fecond 
time, 

It was a lie, and betrayed a want of 
feeling.—I bluthed at having faid it.— 
But, thought I to myfelf, thefe peo- 
ple are fo troublefome !—This one, 
however, was not fo.—‘* God pre- 
ferve you,”’ faid he, humbly, and re- 
tired. 

‘ Ho! Hey! Ho! Hey! horfes in 
a moment!’ A berlin had juit drove 
up. ‘The poftillions were all in mo- 
tion. The beggar and his dog ad- 
yanced, obtained nothing, and with- 
drew without a complajni, 
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even thefe belong to the clafs of poor. 
They are very fond of gold and filver 
plate, particularly filver cups, which 
is a difpofition they have in common 
with the wandering Gipfies. They let 
flip no opportunity of acquiring fome- 
thing of the kind, they will even itarve 
themfelves to procure them. Though 
they feem little anxious to heap up 
riches for their children, yet thefe fre- 
quently inherit a treafure of this fort, 


‘and are obliged in their turn to preferve 


it as a facred inheritance. ‘The ordi- 
nary travelling Gipfies, who are in 
pofleffion of fuch a piece of plate, com- 
monly bury it under the hearth of 
their dwelling, in order to prevent its 
being made away with. ‘This inclina- 
tion to deprive ones felf of neceflaries, 
that we may poflefs a fuperfluity, as 
well as many other of their cuiioms, is 
curious: yet appears to be ancient, 
and it was probably inherent in them 
when they were firit feen by Euro- 
peans. 


in the Manner of STERNEs 


A man who has juft behaved impro- 
perly, would be forry to meet any one 
who, in his place, would not have done 
thefame. If the travellers in the ber- 
lin had beftowed any thing on the beg- 
gar, I believe it would have given me 
fome concern. —* After all,’ faid I, 
* thefe people are much richer than I 
am; and fince—Good God,’ cried 
I, * is their cruelty an excufe for 
mine?’ This reflection fet me at va- 
riance with myfelf.—I looked after 
the poor man, as if I withed to call 
him back. He was fitting on a itone 
feat, his dog before him, refting his 
head on his mafter’s knees, who con- 
tinued to ftroke him, without paying 
any attention to me. 

Upon the fame feat I perceived a 
foldier, whofe dufty thoes proclaimed 
him a traveller. He had laid his knap- 
fack on the feat, between him and the 
beggar, and pon his knapfack his 
hat and fword. He was wiping his 
forehead with his hand, and feemed ta 
be taking breath to continue his jour- 

ney. 
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ney. His dog (for he too had a dog) 


was fitting befide him, and caft a 
haughty look upon the paffers-by. 

This fecond animal made me more 
attentive to the firft; who was black, 
ugly, and bare of hair. I was afto- 
nifhed that the old man, reduced to 
the utmolt want, would fhare with 
him a {canty and uncertain fubfil ince. 
—However, the mutual kindnefs of 
their looks, foon put an end to my 
wonder. —* Othou! the moft amiable, 
and moft loving of all animals,’ faid 
I to myfelf; ‘ thou art a companion, 
a friend, and a brother to man. Thou 
alone art faithful to him in misfortune ; 
and: thou alone difdaineit not the 
poor.’ 

At this moment, a window of the 
berlin was let down, and fome remains 
of cold meat, on which the travellers 
had breakfatted, fell from the car- 
riage.—The two dogs fprang forward 
—The berlin drove away ; and one of 
them was crufhed beneath the whee!-~ 
"Twas the beggar’s. 

The animal gave a cry. —It was his 
laft. His matter flew to his affiftance, 
overwhelmed with the deepeft defpair. 
He did not weep. Alas! he could 
not.—* My good man,’ cried I.—He 


ORIENTAL A 
HE wife man fhould ftudy the 


acquifition of fcience and riches, 
as if he were not {ubje& to fickneis and 
death ; but to the duties of religion he 
fhould attend, as if death had {eized 
him by the hair. 

Knowledge produceth humility ; 
from humility proceedeth worthinefs ; 
from worthineis riches are acquired ; 
from riches religion, and thence hap- 
pinets. 

Of all things knowledge is eeemed 
the moft precious treafure ; becaufe of 
its incapacity to be folen, to be given 
away, or ever to he confumed. 

Knowledge introduceth a man to 


acquaintance ; and, as the humble 
ftream.to the ccean, fo doth it conduct 
him into the hard-acquired preience of 


the prince, whence fox une floweth. 
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looked forrowfully round. I threw 
him a crown-piece.—He let the crown 
roll by him, as if unworthy his atten- 
tion.—He only thanked me by an af- 
fectionate inclination of the head, and 
took his dog in his arms. 

‘ My friend,’ faid the foldier, hold- 
ing out his hand, with the five shil- 
lings which he had picked up; < the 
worthy Englifh gentleman gives you 
this money. je $ is very happ) y; he is 
rich !. but all the world is not fo.—« [ 
have nothing but a dog: you have loft 
yours.—Mine is at your feryice.? At 
the fame time, he tied round his dog’s 
neck a fmall cord, which he put i: nto 
the hand of the old man, and walked 
away. 

© O Monfieur le Soldat,’ cried the 
good old man, on his knees, and ex. 
tending his hands towards him.—The 
foldier ftill went on, leaving the beg- 
gar in a tranfport of gratitude, 

But his bleflings — and mine will 
follow him wherever he goes.—— 
‘ Good and gallant fellow,” faid I, 
‘what am I compared with thee? | 
have only given this unfortunate man 
money, but thouhait reitored to hima 
riend.’ 


POPHTHEGMS. 


There are two ipecies of knowledge 
in ufe:—the knowledge of arms, and 
the knowledge of books. The firit is 
the fcoff of the wife, whilft the lait is 
for ever honoured. 

He who is not poffeffed of fuch a 
book 2s will difpel many doubis, point 
out hidden treaiures, and is, as it were, 
a mirror of all things, is even an ig- 
norant man. 

Of-the child unborn, the dead, and 
the fool, the two firft and not the latt, 
are the leait te be lamented ; for the 
two firlt caufe but a tranfient forrow, 
whilft the laf is an eternal plague, 

One child of genius is a bleffin 
not fo even a hundred fools: A fin 
moon difpelleth darknefs better tha 
holt of ftars. 

An influx of riches, 
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health ; a wife who is dear to one, and 
one who is of kind and gentle {peech ; 
a child who is obedient, and ufeful 
knowledge, are, my fon, the fix plea- 
{ures of life. 

Whilft a man confideth in Provi- 
dence, he fhould not flacken his own 
exertions ; for without labour he is un- 
worthy to obtain the oil from the feed. 

Subdue fate, and exert human 
firength to the utmof of your power ; 
and if, when pains have been taken, 
fuccefs attend not, in whom is the 
blame ? 

As the potter formeth the lump of 
clay into whatever fhape he liketh, even 
fo may man regulate his own actions. 

s00d fortune is the offspring of our 
endeavours, although there be nothing 
{weeter than eafe. The deer are not 
wont to precipitate themfelves into the 
mouth of the fleeping lion. 

That mother is an enemy, and that 
father a foe, by whom not having been 
initructed, their fon fhineth not in the 
aflembly ; but appeareth there like a 
booby * among geefe. 

Men deficient : in learning fhine not, 
although they may be podffeifed of 
youth and beauty, and of a noble race : 
‘They are like the flower Keenfook, def- 
titute of fre agrance. 

A fool, too, may fhine in the af- 
fembly, drefled in fine garments ; but 
the fool fhineth no longer than he hold- 
eth his tongue. 

As a piece of glafs, from the vicinity 
of gold, acquireth the colour of a to- 
paz; fo a fool may derive fome con- 
fequence from the preience of a wile 
man. 

The mind is depraved by the fociety 
of the low; it rneth to equality with 
equals ; and to diftin¢tion with the dil- 





tinguifhed. 
Labour, beitowed on nothing, is 
fruitlefs ; With infinite pains a booby* 


will not, preiently, talk like a par- 
rot. 

As a thing on the eafte ri mounta ii 
fhineth by the preience of the fun ; fo 


A bird of ihe Stork fpecies, the emblk 
and clegance among the Hix 
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one of humble birth may be enlighten- 
ed by the allurements of good books. 

Men of good or evil birth may be 
poffefied of good qualities ; but, fall- 
ing into bad company, they become 
vicious. Rivers flow with fweet wa- 
ters; but, having joined the ocean, 
they become undrinkable. 

Learning toa man is a name fupe- 
rior to beauty ; and is better than hid- 
den treafure. Learning is a compa- 
nion on a journey toa flrange country 5 
and its itrength inexhauftible. Learn- 
ing is the fource of renown, and the 
fountain of victory in the fenate. Learn- 
ing is a fuperior fight ; learning isa 
livelihood ; ; and a man in this world 
without learning is as a beaft of the 
field. 

Well-digefted food, a well-difcern- 
ing child, a well- conned wife, 2 
prince well-ferved, a {peech well con- 
fidered, and an action well weighed, 
are not, even in very long time, atten- 
ded by d'fagreeable confequences. 

Thefe fix--'The peevifh, the nig- 
gard, the diflatisfied, the paffionate, 
the fufpicious, and thofe who live upon 
others means—are for ever unhappy. 

From covetoufnels proceedeth ill-na- 
ture, and of ill-nature is born itub- 
bornnefs ; from fubborianefs is created 
a delufion of reafon, and that delufion 
is the caufe of fin. 

Fortitude in adverfity, and modera- 
tion in profperi ty ; eloquence in the fe- 
nate, and courage in the held; great 
glory 





in renown, and labour in ftudy ; 
are the nz itural periections of great 
minds. 

Our lives are for the purpofes of re- 
ligion, labour — and {falvation. 
If thete are deftroyed, what is not loit? 
re thefe ar tapos | what is not pre- 


ath 


onfancy is to be obtained by in- 
conftancy, purity by impurity, reputa- 
tion i the body, then, what is there 
t he obtained ? 
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is a thing to be deftroyed in a mo- 
ment, whilft the qualities endure to 
the end of the creation. 

Men are the fame as other animals, 
in eating, fleepmg, fearing, and pro- 
pagation : Reafon, alone, is man’s fu- 
pericr diftinétion. Deprived of reafon, 
he is upon an equality with the brutes. 

Hojfpitality is commanded to be ex- 
ercifed, even towards an enemy, when 
he cometh to thine houfe. The tree 
doth not withdraw its fhade, even from 
the wood-cutter. 

The ftranger, who turneth away 
from a houfe with difappointed hopes, 
leaveth there his own offences, and de- 
parteth, taking with him all the good 
attions of the owner. 

There is one friend, even religion, 
who attendeth evenin death; whilft all 
things elfe go to decay with the body. 

A friend may be known in. adverfi- 
ty, a heroin battle, an honeft man in 
a loan, a wife when riches are fpent, 
and a relation in trouble. 

A man fhould forfake fuch a friend 
as {peaketh kindly to his face, and be- 
hind his back defeateth his deiigns: 
He is like a pot of poifon with a furface 
of milk. 

A man fhould not form any acquaint- 
ance, nor enter into any amufements, 
with one of an evilcharacter: A piece 
of charcoal, irit be hot, burneth; and 
if cold, it blackeneth the hand. 

Although one of an evil character 
fpeak kindly, that is no motive for his 
being trufted: The ferpent is orna- 
mented with a gem, but is he not to 
be dreaded ? 

Even amongft brutes, confidence is 
perceived in thofe, in whofe every ac- 
tion there is innocence: The innate 
difpofition of the good doth not vary 
from the principles of integrity. 

The mind of a good man doth not 
alter, even when he is in diftrefs: the 
waters of the ocean are not to be heat- 
ed by a torch of ftraw. 

Aman fhould not enter into alliance 
with his enemy, even with the tichteft 
bonds of union: Water made ever fo 
hot, will fill quench fire. 

That is not poflible whiclt is impof- 
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fible. That which is poffible is ever 
poffible: A cart moveth not upon the 
waters, nor a boat upon dry ground. 

Metals unite from fluxility ; birds 
and beafts trom motives of conveni- 
ence; fools from fear and ftupidity ; 
and juft men at fight. 

Although friendfhip between good 
men be interrupted, itill their princi- 
ples remain unaltered : The ftalk of the 
lotus may be broken, and the fibres 
remain conneéted. 

The qualities of a friend fhould be, 
fincerity, liberality, bravery, con- 
ftancy in joy and forrow, reétitude, at- 
tachment, veracity. 

Betraying a fecret, infolicitude, fe- 
verity, infenfibility, anger, want of 
veracity, gaming: All thefe are faults 
in a friend. 

The friendfhip of thofe who are of a 
pure and gentle difpolition, aéteth one 
way ; and that of thofe whofe hearts 
are affected with hollownefs and deceit, 
another. 

A wife man moveth with one foot, 
and ftandeth faft with the other. A 
man fhould not quit one place, until 
he hath fixed upon another. 

A man fhould abandon that country, 
wherein there is neither refpect, nor 
employment, nor connexions, nor the 
advancement of fcience. 

Whether a child, or an old man, or 
a youth, be come to thy houfe, he is 
to be treated with refpeét; for of all 
men, thy gueft is the fuperior. 

Whether he who is come to thy houfe 
be of the higheft, or even of the lowett 
rank in fociety, he is worthy to be 
treated with due refpect; for of all 
men thy gueift is the fuperior. 

A pleafant countenance, and a mien 
without pride; great attention to what 
is faid, and fweetnefs of {peech ; a great 
degree of kindnefs, and the appearance 
of awe; are alivays tokens of a man’s 
attachment. 


Giving unwillingly, rendering void 
what he did before, difrefpe@ful beha- 
viour, unking actions, praking others, 
and, by the affiftance of tales, calumni- 


ating behind one’s back, are the figna 
of one who is not attached. 
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Extraordinary Account of the Esc ave of a STATE PRIsoNER from 
the BasTILLE. 


_ following Narrative is ex- 
traétéd from Memoirs of Mr. 
Henry Mailer de la Tude, a gentle- 
man, who was confined thirty-five 
years in the State Prifon of France, 
notwith{tanding he efcaped once from 
the Baftiile, and twice from the Caftle 
of Vincennes. 

Thefe Memoirs were written by the 
unhappy fufferer himfelf, and never 
were any more interefting to every 
Englifhman ; for they teach him, as 
the tranflator juftly obferves, in his 
Dedication to a. refpeétable Member 
of the Britifh Parliament, toregard with 
the fondeft veneration, the happy con- 
ftitution of kis own country ; by which 
the rights of men and citizens are in- 
violably refpetted. 

After recounting the flight offence 
againft Madame de Pompadour, for 
which he was fent to the Baitille, M. 
de la Tude relates his removal to the 
Caftle of Vincennes, and efcape from 
thence; with his being retaken, and 
fent again to the Baitille; and then 
follows his Narrative of his fecond 
efcape, in company with M. d’ Alégre, 
his fellow prifoner; an efcape which 
perhaps is unparalleled in the annals of 
human ingenuity and perfeverance. 

As we cait our eyes, fays M. de la 
Tude, on the walls of the Baitille, 
which are above fix feet thick; four 
iron grates at the windows, and as 
many in the chimney ; and as we con- 
fidered by how many armed men the 
prifon is guarded; the height of the 
walls, and the trenches moit commonly 
full of water ; it feemed morally im- 
poflible for two prifoners immured in 
a cell, and deftitute of human aiffiit- 
ance, to make their efcape. 

It was neceflary to have 1400 feet 
of cord; two ladders, one of wood, 
from twenty to thirty feet in length, 
and another of rope 180; to remove 
feveral iron grates from the chimney, 
and to bore a hole in one night throagh 
a wail many feet thick, at the diftaace 
of only fifteen feet from a centinei. 


It was neceffary to create the articles 
I have mentioned to accompliih our 
efcape, and we had no refource but 
our own hands. It was neceflary to con- 
ceal the wooden and the rope ladder of 
2;0 fteps, a foot long and an inch 
thick, and feveral other prohibited 
particulars, in a prifoner’s room 5 
though the officers, accompanied by 
the turnkey, paid us a vifit many times 
a week, and honoured our perfons with 
a ftri€t examination. 

You mutt have been confined in the 
Baitille to know how wretches are 
treated there. Figure to yourfelf ten 
years {pent in a room without feeing 
or fpeaking. to the prifoner over your 
head. Many times have there been 
immured .the hufband, the wife, and 
a family of children, for a number of 
years, without eicher apprehending 
that a relation was.near. . You never 
hear any news there ; let the King die, 
let the miniftry be totally changed, 
you are not told a fyllable of the mat- 
ter. The officers, the furgeon, the 
turnkeys, fay nothing to you but, 
“© Good morning! Good evening! 
Do you ftand in need of any thing?” 

There is a chapel in which is daily 
performed one mafs,-and on holidays 
and Sundays three. In -the chapel 
are five little clofets ; the prifoner is 
placed in one of thefe, when the ma- 
giftrate gives him leave to be prefent 
at the celebration of tiat ceremony ; 
he is taken back after the elevation ; 
fo that no prieit ever views the face of 
a prifoner; and the latter never fees 
more than the back of the prieft. Mr. 
Berrier had granted me permiflion to 
hear ma{s on Sundays and Wednefdays, 
and had allowed the fame liberty to 
my companion. He had given that 
leave alfo to the prifoner who lodged 
above us. I had obierved that this 
prifoaer never made any noile; did 
net fo much as move his chair, nor 
even cough, &c. He went to mais 
on our days, defcended the firft, and 
revurned up ttairs, atter us. My mind 
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being conftantly intent on my fcheme 
of efcaping, I told my companion, 
that I had a mind to take a view of 
the ftranger’s room at our return from 
mafs, and I defired him to forward 
my with, by putting his tweezer-cafe 
in his handkerchief ; and when we had 
regained the fecond flory, to contrive, 
by pulling out his handkerchief, that 
the tweeier-cafe fhould fall down the 
ftairs, to the greateft diftance poffible ; 
and that he fhould defire the turnkey, 
who ufually attended us, to go and 
pick it up. This was no fooner pro- 
pofed than done. Being foremoft, 1 
ran up without lofs of time, drew back 
the bolt, and opened the door. I 
examined the height of the room, and 
found it could not be above ten feet. I 
fhut the door again, and had leifure 
to meafure one, two, and three fteps 
of the ftaircafe ; I counted their num- 
ber from that chamber to ours; and 
difcovered a difference of about five 
feet. As the feparation was not a 
ftone arch, I readily perceived that it 
could not be five feet thick, and con- 
fequently muft be double. 

I then faid to my companion, “ Ne- 
ver defpair! With a little patience and 
courage we may make our efcape. 
Here is my eftimate (prefenting him 
with a paper): there is a drum* be- 
tween the room on the third flory and 
ours.’’— Without looking at the paper, 
he faid, ‘* fuppofe all the drums of 
the army were there, how fhould they 
help us to efcape?”’—** We do not 
want the drums of the army, but if, 
as I think, there is a hollow to con- 
ceal my ropes and the other imple- 
ments we thall have occafion for, I 
will engage that we fhall fucceed.” 
«* But before we talk of hiding our 
ropes, we muft have them; and we 
know that it is impoflible to get ten 
feet.” «* As to the ropes,”’ faid I, 
«* give yourfelf no trouble about them ; 
for in my trunk, there is more than a 
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thoufand feet.”—He looked at me 
very earneftly, and faid, ‘* Faith! I 
believe you have loft your fenfes! I 
know the contents of your trank, and 
of your portmanteau; I am certain 
there is not a foot of rope in either ; and 
yet you tell me that they hold more 
than a thoufand.”’—** Yes,”’ I replied, 
‘* in that trunk are twelve dozen of 
fhirts, fix dozen pair of filk ftockings, 
twelve dozen pair of under ftockings, 
five dozen drawers, and fix dozen nap- 
kins. Now, by unravelling my hhirts, 
ftockings, napkins, and drawers, ‘I 
fhall have more than enough to make 
a thoufand feet of rope.””—** True,” 
faid he, <* but how hall we remove 
the iron bars in our chimney? For 
we have no inftruments to accomplith 
fo great an undertaking.” —I anfwered, 
“€ the hand is the inftrument of all in- 
ftruments ; it is that which makes every 
one of them; men whofe heads are 
— of working, are never at-a 
lofs for refources.. Look at the iron 
hinges of our folding-table. I will put 
each into ahandle, give it an edge by 
whetting it on the tiled fioor of our 
apartment ; we have a fteel ; by break~ 
ing it I will manufacture a good knife 
in lefs than two hours to make the 
handles ; and the pen-knife will ferve 
for a thoufand other purpofes.”’ 

As foon as we had fupped, we pul- 
led one hinge from our table; with 
that we took up a tile from our flocr, 
and fet about digging fo fuccetsfully, 
that in fix hours we perforated it, and 
found that there were ‘two floors three 
feet diftant from each other. From 
this moment we confidered our efcape 
as a certainty. We replaced the tile, 
which had no appearance of having 
been removed. Next day I broke 
our fteel, and made a pen-!: »ife of it, 
and with this inftrament we formed 
handles to the hinges of our table. We 
gave an edge to each; then we un- 
ravelled two of our jhirts, having rip- 


* A double ceiling lowered to produce fymmetry ona principal ftory, or to prevent 


the communication of founds. 


Int'ances of this are to be found in the Adelphi, for cir- 


culation of air between the coins and the floors, to prevent the rotting of the timber. This 
fingularity in architeture has been particularly adopted by the French ; though there are 
remaikable traces of it in old Gothic build-ngs, with a-view to fecure valuables in trouble- 
fome times, 
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ped them to the hems, drawing out one 
thread after the other. We braided 
thefe ftrings together, made a certain 
number of clews of an equal length ; 
wand the clews being finithed, we di- 
yided them in two, which formed two 
large bottoms ; there were fifty threads 
in each bottom fixty feet long. We 
then twifted them, and formed a rope 
fifty-five feet long ; and with the wood 
they brought us for firing made twenty 
rounds, which connetted by the rope, 
became a ladder twenty foot long. At 
laft we began with the moft difficult 
undertaking, the removal of the iron 
bars from the chimney. To accom- 
plith this, we faftened our rope-ladder 
with a weight to the end of it, and by 
means of the iteps fupported ourfelves, 
while we difplaced the bars. In a few 
months we loofened them all, but re- 
fiored them to their places, ready to 
be removed at any time we wanted 
them. This was a troublefome piece of 
work. We never defcended without 
bluody hands; and our bodies were fo 
bruifed in the chimney, that we could 
not renew our toil foran hour afterwards. 

This labour overs we wanted a 
wooden ladder of twenty feet, from 
the trench to reach the parapet, where 
the guards are poited, and that way to 
enter the governor’s garden. Every 
day they gave us wood for firing, a- 
bout twenty inches long. We fill 
wanted blocks and many other things, 
and our two hinges were not fit for 
thefe purpofes, much lefs to faw bil- 
lets. In a few hours from an iron 
candleftick, with the other fragment 
of the fteel, I made an excellent faw. 
With the pen-knife, the hinges, the 
faw, we began to fhapen and fmooth 
our billets, to make at each end a kind 
of joint or mortife, and tenants to fix 
in oneanother, with two holes, one to 
receive a round, and one a peg to pre- 
vent their fhaking; and as fatt as 
we finifhed a part of our ladder we 
concealed it between the two floors. 

With thefe implements we made a 
pair of compaffes, a fquare, a reel, 
blocks, fleps, &c. 

As the oilicers and turnkeys often 
entered our apartment in the day-time, 
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when we leaft expected them, we were 
obliged not only-to hide our tools, but 
the imalleft chips and rubbith that we 
made, the leaft of which would have 
betrayed us. We had likewile given 
each of them a private name : for in- 
ftance, we called the faw, Faunus; the 
reel, Anubis ; the hinges, Tubal Cain; 
the drum, Polyphemus, in allufion to 
the fabulous grotto ; the wooden lad- 
der, Jacob; the fteps, Suckers; a 
rope, a Dove; &c. When any per- 
fon was coming in, he who was next 
the door faid to the other, Tubal Cain, 
Faunus, Anubis, Dove, &c. and the 
other threw his handkerchief over what 
was to be concealed, or removed it; 
for we were always on our guard. 

Not having materials fufficient to 
form two fides to our wooden ladder, 
it had only one pole, twenty feet long, 
in which were inferted twenty rounds, 
fifteen inches long, that projected 
from the pole fix inches on each fide, 
and every round with its peg was fatt- 
ened with packthread, fo that it was 
impoflible to flip in ufing it by night. 
When this ladder was finifhed, we hid 
it in Polyphemus, that is, in the hol- 
low of the floor; we then fet to work 
about the ropes of the great ladder, 
which was to be 180 feet long. We 
unravelled our fhirts, napkins, ftock- 
ings, drawers, &c. As faft as we 
made a clew of a certain length, we 
hid it in Polyphemus ; and when we 
had compleated a fufficient number, in 
one night we twifted our capital rope. 

All round the Baftille is an entab- 
lature, which projects three or four fect. 
We were convinced that at every itep 
of our Eefcent the ladder would vibrate 
from fide to fide, and at thofe inter- 
vals, the fteadieit head might be over- 
powered. ‘To prevent ether of us 
from being crufhed by a fall, we made 
a fecond rope 360 fect loag, or twice 
the meafure of the height of the tower. 
‘This rope was to pafs through a kind 
of fixed pulley, that there might be no 
danger of its iticking between the fides 
and iron box of the latter, and thus 
either of us, whether above or below 
the tower, by means of this cord, 
might iuftain kis comrade in the air, 
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and prevent his defcending too faft. 
Befides thefe, we made fhorter cords, 
to faften our rope-ladder and our block 
toa piece of cannon, and for other un- 
forefeen exigencies. 

When thefe cords were all ready, 
their meafure was 400 feet. We had 
ftill to make 200 fteps for the great 
ladder and the wooden one; and to 
prevent the iteps of the rope-ladder 
from ruftling againft the wall as we 
defcended, we covered’ them with the 
linings of our bedgowns, under-waitt- 
coats, &c. Thefe preparations coft us 
eighteen months work, night and day. 

You have feen the requiiites we 
needed, to get through our chimney 
on the platform of the Battille, to de- 
fcend thence into the trench, to get up 
the parapet, and enter the governor’s 
garden, to defcend again, by means 
of our wooden ladder, or another, in- 
to the grcat trench by the gate of St. 
Anthony, the fpot that was to blefs us 
with our liberty. We needed, befides, 
a dark, ftormy hight; yet a dreadful 
evil might intervene; it might hap- 
pen to rain from five in the evening 
till nine or ten, and then the weather 
might become fair. In that cafe, the 
centinels walking round the Battille 
from one poit to another, not only all 
our toil would be lott, inftead of re- 
ceiving confolation, we fhould be fent 
to the dungeon, and while the Mar- 
chionefs con-inued in power, be watch- 
ed with additional rigour. We were 
much alarmed with the apprehenfion 
of thisdanger, but by reflecting on it, 
I difcovered the means of its removal. 
I informed my companion, that firce 
the building of this wall, tie Seine 
had overflowed at leaft 300 times ; 
that its waters muit have diffolved the 
falts contained in the mortar, the depth 
of half an inch every time, and that 
confequeatly it would be eafy for us to 
perforate a hole in it, by which we 
might efcape with lefs hazard. ‘That 
we might ootain a gimblet, by draw- 
ing a fcrew out of our beditead, to 
which we would fix a good crofs handle; 
and with it might make tome holes in 
the joining of the flones, to flick in 
them our iron bars, by which we might 


remove more than five tons weight 
with the purchafe of the lever, and fo 
might eafily pierce the wall that fe- 
parates the trench of the Battille from 
that of St. Anthony’s gate. There 
would be a thoufand times lefs rifk in 
iffuing by this method, than by getting 
out on the parapet, and pafling under 
the very nofes of the centinels, &c. 
M. d’Alégre agreed to this, and faid, 
that fhould we be foiled in this per- 
foration, it would be ftill lefs hazardous 
to fcale a corner of the wall, as we had 
heretofore intended by the parapet; a 
refource that would be left us, fhould 
our other attempt be fruftrated by in- 
furmountable obftacles. Accordingly 
we made wrappers for our iron bars, 
we drew out the bed-fcrew, and made 
a gimblet of it; in fhort, when our ap- 
paratus was ready, though the river 
had overflowed, and the water was 
three or four feet deep in each trench, 
we refolved to depart the next evening, 
the z¢th of February, 1756. , 
Betides my trunk, I had a large 
leathern portmanteau; and not quef- 
tioning that all the clothes on our backs 
would be foaked by working in the 
water, we filled this portmanteau with 
a complete fuit, not omitting the beft 
of every article left us. Next day, as 
foon as we had dined, we fitted up our 
great ladder, with its flight of iteps, 
and then hid it under our beds, that 
it might not be difcovered by the turn- 
key, when he brought our fupper. 
We next adjufted our wooden ladder, 
then made up the reft into feveral 
bundles, being free from the appre- 
henfion of any vifit, till the ufual hour 
of five. The two iron bars, for which 
we had occafion, were pulled down, 
and put into their wrappers, both to 
prevent a noife, and that we might 
handie them more conveniently. We 
had provided a bottle of ufquebaugh, 
to keep us warm and recruit our ftrength, 
fhould we be obliged to work in the 
water. This proved a very necefiary 
precaution ; for without the affiftance 
of that liquor, we fhould never have 
been able to itand up to the neck in 
the wet for fix hours. 
['Co be concluded in the Supplement. } 
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Memoirs of QuinTILIAN, the celebrated Roman Orator. 


ff Arcus Fabius Quintilianus, an 
illuftrious rhetorician and cri- 

tic of antiquity, and a mott excellent 
author, was born in the beginning of 
the reign of Claudius Ceiar, about 
the year of Chrift 42. Aufonius calls 
him Hifpanum and Calagurritanum ; 
whence it has ufually been fuppofed, 
that he was a native of Calagurris, 
or Calahorra, in Spain, It is how- 
ever certain, that he was fent to 
Rome in his childhood, where he 
{pent his youth, and compleated his 
education; having applied himfelf 
articularly to the cultivation of the 
ars oratoria. Jn the year 61, Galba 
was fent by the emperor Nero into 
Spain, as governor of one of. the 
provinces there: and Quintilian, be- 
ing then nineteen years old, is ‘fup- 
oiled to have attended him, and to 
fase taught rhetoric in the city of 
Calagurris, all the while Galba con- 
tinued in Spain. And hence it is, 
that, according to fome, he was 
called Calagurritanus, and not from 
his being born in that city. Thefe 
are perfuaded,. in fhort, that he was 
actually born in Rome, ail his kin- 
dred and connections belonging to 
that city, and his:whole life from his 
infancy being {pent there, except the 
feven years of Galba’s government 
in Spain: and the memorable line 
of Martial, addrefling him thus, — 
** Gloria Romane, Quintiliane, to- 
ge’’—greatly favours fuch = fuppo- 
fition : Martial, who was himfelf a 
Spaniard, being fond of claiming his 
celebrated countrymen in his ‘* Epi- 
rams.”” In the year 68, upon the 
death of Nero, Galba returned to 
Rome, and took Quintilian with 
him; who there taught rhetoric at 
the expence of the government, be- 
ing allowed a falary out of the public 
treafury. He taught it with the 
higheft reputation, and formed many 
excellent orators, who did him great 
honoar ; among whom was the younger 
Pliny, who continued in his {chool, 


to the year 78. He taught it for 
twenty years; and then, obtaining 
leave of Domitian to retire, he appli- 
ed himfelf to compofe his admirable 
book, called <«* Inititutiones Orato- 
riz.’? This is the mot complete 
work of its kind, which antiquity 
has left us; and the defign of it 1s to 
form a perfect orator, who is accord- 
ingly conduéted therein, and furnifh- 
ed with proper inftructions, from his 
birth even to his death. It abounds 
with excellent precepts of all kinds, 
relating to manners as well as criti- 
cifm ; and cannot be read by perfons 
of any age, but with the greateft 
profit and advantage. ‘* It would 
have been vaitly prejudicial to the 
literary world,’ fays Mr. Bayle, 
‘* had Quintilian’s works been loft, 
he being an excellent author: and it 
were to be withed, that all perfons, 
who mean to be authors, would, be- 
fore they take up the pen for that 
purpofe, read him very attentively. 
I am extremely forry, that I did not 
know the importance of this advice, 
till it was too late.”’ The firit entire 
copy of the ‘* Inftitutiones Orato, 
riz,” for the Quintilian then in-Italy 
was horridly mutilated and imper- 
fe&t, was difcovered by Poggius at 
the bottom of an old tower in the 
monaitery of St. Gail, at the time 
of holding the council of Conitance, 
In the mean time, Quintilian cid 
not only lay down rules for juft {peak- 
ing, but exhibited alfo his eloquence 
at the bar. He pleaded, as he him- 
felf tells us, for Queen Berenice in her 
prefence ; and he grew into fuch high 
repute, that his pleadings were writ- 
ten down in order to be foid to the 
bookfeliers. This practice however, 
wh'ch by the help of fhori-hand pre- 
vailed in Rome, as it has fince done 
in other countries, fometimes did 
vait injury to authors, by occafioning 
their works to appear under their 
names very imperfect. Quintiliaa 
fuffergd oa this account, as che fol- 
low- 








lowing paffage plainly fhews: ‘* The 
only quere in tke caufe of Nevius 
Aponianus was, whether he threw his 
wife headlong, or whether fhe vo- 
luntarily cait herfelf down. This 
is the only pleading,’’ fays he, ** I 
have yet publifhed, towhich I willown 
¥ was induced by a youthful thirft 
after glory. For as to the reit which 
go under my name, as they were 
corrupted by the negligence of the 
writer, whofe only view was gain, 
they contain but very little of what [ 
can call my own.”’ This declaration 
of Quintilian, when he was growing 
old, and had retired from bufinefs, 
may teach us what judgment to form 
of the ** Declamationes,”’ which ftill 
go under his name, and have fre- 
quently been printed with the “ In- 
ftitutiones Oratoriz.” Burman tells 
us in his preface, that he fubjoined 
them to his edition, not becaule they 
were worthy of any man’s time and 
pains, but that nothing might feem 
wanting to the curious. He will not 
allow them to be Quintilian’s, but 
fabfcribes to the judgment of thofe 
critics, who fuppofe them to be the 
productions of different rhetoricians 
an different ages ; fince, though none 
of them can be thought excellent, 
fome are rather more elegant than 
others, 

The anonymous dialogue ‘* De 
Oratoribas, five de caufis corrupte 
eloquentiz,’’ has fometimes been 
printed with Quintilian’s works ; yet 
the critics do not fuppofe it to be his. 
Many afcribe it to Tecitus, and it is 
‘commonly printed with the works of 
that hiftorian; and Mr. Melmoth, 
the author of SirThomas Fitzolborne’s 
‘Letters, feems inclined to give it to 
the younger Pliny. 

Quintilian fpent the latter part of 
his life with great dignity and ho- 
mour. Some imagine, that he was 
conful : but the words of Aufonius, 
on which they ground their fuppofi- 
tion, thew, that he did not poffefs 
the confulfhip, but only the confular 
ornaments ; ‘* honeftamenta nominis 
potius quam infignia poteltatis ;” and 
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we may add, that no mention is made 
of his name in the ‘** Fafti Confula- 
res.” Jt is certain, that he was pre- 
ceptor to the grandfons of the empe- 
ror Domitian’s filter. Though Quin- 
tilian’s outward circumftances were 
profperous, yet he laboured under 
many domeftic afflictions, which tired 
out his patience, and forced him to 
complain of the cruéliy of his‘fate. 
In his 41ft year, he married a wife 
who was but twelve years old, and 
loft her when fhe was nineteen. He 
beftows the higheft applaufes on her, 
and was inconfolable for her lofs. 
She left him two fons, one of whom 
died at five years old; and the other 
at ten, who was the oldeit, and pof- 
fefled extraordinary talents. He be- 
wails thefe loffes moit pathetically : 
he would have left off writing, and 
thrown into the fire al! his compofi- 
tions: he was afraid he fhould be 
charged with being hard-hearted, if 
he fhould employ his tongue hence- 
forward in any thing but in inveighing 
againft Heaven : and he did not omit 
to fay, that there is a malicious and 
jealous Being, who does not fuffer 
very promifing children to be long- 
lived. Whoever will turn to the 
proemium of the fixth book of his 
** Inftitutiones Oratoriz,’’ may fee, 


how indecently the wifelt of the hea- 


thens indulged upon certain occafions 
their impatience and murmuring. 
Quintilian foon got the better of 
all this grief. Inftead of burning his 
© [nftitutiones Oratoriz,” which were 
not then above half finifhed, he con- 
tinued and perfected them. He took 
a fecond wife in a year or two after, 
by whom he had a daughter, whom 
he lived to fee married; and who, 
at the time of her marriage, received 
a handfome dowry from the younger 
Pliny, who had been his icholar: in 
confideration, as we are told, that 
fhe was married to a perfon of fupe- 
rior rank, which required her to be 
better fitted out, upon her firft going 
to him, than her father’s circum 
fiances would admit of. Quintilian 
lived to be fourlcore years of age, or 


up- 
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upwards, as is pretty certainly deter- 
mined; although the time of his 
death is not recorded. He appears 
from his works, and from what we 
are able to colleé& of him, to have 
been a man of great innocence and 
integrity of life. His ‘* Oratorial 
Inftitutions” contain a great number 
-of excellent moral inftrudions ; and 
it is a main principle inculcated in 
‘them, that * none but a good man 
can’ make a good orator:’ which, if 
it is not altogether true, as it is to 
be feared it is not, fhews at leaft the 
piety of this great matter. 

One blemifh however there lies 
upon Quintilian’s charaéter, which 
cannot be paffed over; ‘and that is, 
his exceffive flattery of Domitian, 
whom he calls a God, and fays, that 


An Historic 


——— celebrated faying of our 
old Englifh Barons, Nolumus 
leges Anglia mutare, We will not change 
the laws of England, has been much 
oftener quoted than the occafion of it 
has been underftood. -In the reign 
of Henry III, great difputes had fub- 
fifted between the civil and ecclefi- 
aftical courts concerning baftardy. 
The common law had deemed all 
thofe to be baftards who were born 
betore wedlock. By the canon law 
they were legitimate: and when any 
difpute of inheritance arofe, it had 
formerly been ufual for the civil 
courts to iffue writs to the fpiritual, 
dire&ting them to enquire into the le- 
gitimacy of the perfon. The bifhop 
always. returned an anfwer agreeable 
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he ought to be invoked in the firft 
place. He calls him alfo a moft holy 
cenfor of manners, and fays, that 
there isin him a certain fupereminent 
fplendour of virtues. Which fort of 
panegyric mult needs be highly offen- 
five to all who have read the hiftory 
of that wicked emperor: nor can any 
excufe be made for Qaintilian, ‘but 
the neceflity he was under, for the 
fake of felf-prefervation, of offeri 
this incenfe to a prince, greedy of 
flattery, and who might probably ex- 
peét it the more from one on whom 
he had conferred particular favours, 
as ‘he certainly bad on Quintilian. It 
is remarkable, that Martial, Statius, 
and Julius Frontinus, have ‘flattered 
this deltable emperor in the like man- 
ner... 


AL ANECDOTE. 


to the canon law, though contrary to 
ihe municipal Jaw of the kingdom. 
For this reafon civil courts\had chan- 
ged the terms of their writ ; and, in- 
itead of requiring the {piritual court 
to make inquifition concerning the 
legitimacy of the perfon, they only 
propofed the fimple queftion of faé, 
whether he were born before or after 
wedlock ? The prelates complained 
of this prattice to the parliament af- 
femb'ed at Merton, in the 2oth of 
Henry III, a+ defired that the mu- 
nicipal law might be rendered con- 
formabie to the canon: but they re- 
ceived from all the nobility the me 
morable anfwer, Nolumus Anglia mu- 
tare. 


The Haprpy PHILOSOPHER. 


TILPON, the philofopher, was 

a native of Magara, and, it is 
faid, a pupil of Euclid’s. Demetrius, 
the fon of Antigonus, having taken 
Mesara, commanded his army not 
only to fpare the houfe of Stilpoa, but 
to reitore to him whatever they had 
taken. In order, moreover, that every 
thine fhould be faithfully reftored, he 
defi.) Stilpon to give him a hit of 
wha ad loft.—* ‘They have taken 


nothing from me,’ anfivered the philo- 
fopher ; ‘ they have touched nothing 
that belonged to me; 1 fll poffeis 
my tranquillity, my knowledge, and 
my tafte for literature.’—Stilpon, in 
the fequel, gave the moft excellent 
counfeis to Demetrius, who fedulouily 
followed them, and conceived the moft 
ardent friendfhip for this wife and vir- 


tuous man. 
THE 
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THE BRITISH MUSE. 


PROLOGUE, to the NEW PEERAGE, 
Written by R. CUMBERLAND, Efq. 
And fpoken by Mr. WRouGHTON. 


DOETS were privileg’d in ev'ry age 
To nominate the Peerage of the ftage: 
New Lords and Ladieseand when you join 
hands, 
As their Supporters, the Creation ftands. 
But our flage lords are not like lords of ftatg, 
For "tis not merit only makes us great : 
Forts well defended—hoftile fleets f{ubdu'd— 
Long life devoted to our country’s good. 
Deferts like thefe make not promotion certain; 
To our great Houfe of Peers behind the cur- 
tain 5 
No, Sirs; the comic mufe revokes thefe rules, 
And deals her titles out to knaves and 
fools ; 
Her Lady Babs and Bettys—-(fye upon 
her !)— 
Are not all ladies of the pureft honour. 


This night our comic Circe with a word 
‘Transforms a fober cit into a lord ; 
‘To make the metamorphofis complete, 
Her real !ord fhe fends to Lombard-ttreet : 
Meanwhile the moral of thefe transformations 
Teaches content in your refpective fiations. 
You above Temple-Bar, and you below, 
Steer to the Weltward you—you Eu/iqward- 
ho! 
_Keep wide apart, good firs, for your own 
fakes ; 
Here Courts of Aldermen—there Clubs of 
Rakes : 
Here Bank of England—there let Pharaohs 
it— 
Wit without money, money without wit. 
To you, ye lords, if nature lends a heart, 
The world’s great ftage prefents a leading 
part ; 
A& up to your high caft—exert your fkill, 
And ttudy well the cnaraéters you fill : 
The Mute fhall prompt you in the glorious 
caule, 
And Theatres refound with your applaufe ! 
Hold faft, ye waders, to your own domain, 
The feat of credit, and the fource of gain : 
Whilf youfupport a Britith merchant's fame, 
The Peerage cannot boaft a nobler name! 


EPILOGUE. 
Written by Mifs H. LEk. 
Spoken by Mifs FaRREN. 
W ELL, here I come, my fex’s right to 


claim, 
Who by loquacity afpire to fame: 
6 


The laft word ever was a woman's rage, 

And prudent poets grant it on the ftage 5 

Our curtain lectures furly fpoufes bear, 

And beaux unmarried take a fample here. 

And yet, methinks, our author of to-night 

Might well the boldeft friend to Hymen 
friglit. 

What !—rafh!y bid each parent claim his 
child ! 

Howcould the venture on a thought fo wild ? 

A Comedy fhe calls the piece, too!—fye! 

I rather think fhe means a Tragedy ; 

For fay, what direful fcenes mutt foon 
raile, 

Should ev’ry parent learn to doubt his eyes ? 

Or fome ftrange magic ev'ry fon infpire 

In wicked days like thefe to claim his hire ? 

What civil wars!—but hold—fuppofe my 
fan 

For one half hour this dang’rous talifman : 

(Waves it) Betore its magic power what 
crowds fetire! 

Peer, Ruftic, Merchant, Alderman, and 
"Squire ! 

I fee them ftruck at once with wild affright ' 

I fee—I fee them—tho” they're not in fight ! 

Here, hopeful fathers ftand without a fon ; 

There, bachelers—by families undone! 

A ftrange contragtion feizes well-turn'’d 
locks, 

And, in a fnug round curl, beaux mount the 
box ! 

While unplum’d toafts—now toafts, alas ! 
no more, 

Contented drefs thofe caps which once they 
wore. 

Are there who angrily the portrait view ? 

Ah, let them turn to life, and own it true ! 

Mark that rank foil where vice or fully 
thrives, 

The carelefs hufbands and the faithlefs 
wives: 

Then bid fome favouring Genius once again 

Deicend, and bring the Virtues in her train ; 

Bring fome fair gitt by magic touch refin’d, 

Which more than bund or fettlement may 


bind ; 
And foft, ev’n now I’ve found the precious 
{pell, e 


Twas from the brilliant eyes around it fell! 
°Tis love —of every Ue the certain tet ; 
Secure the charm and bind it to vour breaf ; 
Without it, marriage vows are diceis caths ; 
And Folly fulles what Affe€tion Joaths. 
“hen {feize the hint, adopt the pen sous 
paition : 
Bid Dostors Commons be no morein fafhior : 
Guard whit the truett conitancy imparts, 
And fince your eyes deceive you—trutt your 
hearts, 


TRAN- 








V 
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(by a Youth of Sixteen) 
of the Latin Verfes on the Death of the 
late Biihop LowT, inferted in our latt, 
page 266. 


wer filent all? Why dumb the tuneful 
Mute? 

Can genius, piety, the ftrain refule ? 

Does no one mourn the holy and the juft, 

Advane’d to Heav’n from this our mortal 


duft ? 
Learn’d and unlearn’d, O! ftill let filence 
reign, 


When highett virtues higheft honcurs gain. 

Since him arriv’d th’ angelic choirs fhall 
greet, 

And his lov’d children his embraces meet. 

As erft on earth, a prophet, he foretold, 

** Again my o/'spring thefe fond arms fhall 
hold.” 

Whilft on your thrones you praife the Lord 
of heav’n, 

Ah! ftill for mortals let your prayers be giv’n. 

*Tis done! and lo ! our wifhes grace obtain; 

In genius, prety, fee Lowth again. 

Religion’s pureft giow, and genius’ fire, 

Again fhall flourith, and our breafis mipire. 

So God is wont to take and to rettore, 

Let us his juftice thers, his mercy here adore. 

W.5.1. 7. 
Twickenham, Nov. 26, «787. 


VERSES written after reading Mifs Seward’s 
ObE to Lord Heathfield, and hearing that 
he had paid her a Vifit in confequence of it. 


YES; on his war-worn rock the Chief re- 

’ main d 

Deaf, though fond Fame her golden clarion 
ftrain’d ; 

Her palms, Britannia panting to beftow, 

Lean’d from her fhore to greet his rifing prow 

In vain; no luft of tuumph warp'd his 
thought ; 

Calm in h's victory as while he fought. 

At length he feeks, and only feeks repofe 

In her lov’d fhades ; around hm copious 
flows 

The fount of honour; whilehetattes the wave 

But from his reverence of the hand that gave. 

Conqueror of Bourbon’s pride, and of thy 

own, 

Whilft the world’s praifes at thy feet are 
thrown, 

Firm as thou art, ah, think not to refu-e 

All Fame can give! Lives not the heavenly 
Mule? 


a 
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She lives, and, wakeful to the public weal, 
Tells in immorial {tiains what Pritons feel. 
Pathetic with their forrow flows her fong 5 
Or, fir’d by joy, exults and bounds along. 


Not fiveeter warblings her foft {kill fup- 


plied, : 
To footh th’ affited world when Sydney 
died, 


Than when of late her voice divine was 
heard, 

And Cook’s morai in lafting verfe the 
rear'd : : 

Cook, whom refpeSiful war * forbore ia 
vain, 

In the falf: + moment of his mercy flain. 

Another Lycidas {he {ees expire, 

And gricf and friendthip firmg again the 
lyre. 

Fair in a funeral robe, with tints inwove 

Of youth’s attraétive form, and weeping love, 

Over André’s corfe fepulchral {weets fhe 
ftiows, 

And mocks the harb’rous malice of his foes. 

Snatcli’d from th’ abhorred night they ftveye 

to ve, 

She lifts his name, and bids his virtues live. 

More than a brave man’s lofs we learn to rue, 

And humin pity theds its fofieit dew. 


And now, even now, her bolder notes 
afe nd! 

Elliot, on thee their magie power they hend ; 

Refiftiels as thy chundei {weeps their orce, 

And thy own five ems glowing in their 


courte, 

Now hurling vengeful deaths we fee thee 
ftand 3 

In mercy now ftretch'd forth thy faving 
hand ; 

O’er each proud fcene the verfe as proudly 
lead 

Dwells on vy name, and riots on thy deeds, 


O let thy bot-m foften to (ech praite !-— 
The vanquifh’d v.cror liftens, and obevs — 
From crowds, from courts he hatics his 
fpeed in vain 
amd His fons with honours would detain== 
Haites, in her bright--yed fui.a the Mule to 
greet, 
And grateful 
Thus the great mafter of the Grecian chord 
Charm’ Macedan’s  viéto ous 


takes lis laureis at her feet. 


werlike 
ord ; 
ne) pity, or with rag, JInip rey 
n of the ivre. 


F. N.C. MUNDY. 


Could tux 


And taught tus iweet do 


* Uson war breaking out in Europe, foreign powers gave it in commiffion to their 


naval commanders not to moleft Captain Co 


t See Captain King’s account of Captain Cook’s death, 


z ¢ On 
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On the DEPARTURE of AUTUMN. 


Slate gentle AuTuMN! caft one 
look behind ; 
From thofe blue eyes that penfive fmile 
prolong ; 
Ere fall the purple wreaths, fweet nymph ! 
that tind 
Thy golden treffes, liften to my fong. 


While through the various-tinted foliage 


glow 
The ruby’d clufters in the quiet dell ; 
While the lone redbreaft warbling foft and 
flow, 


And echo bid thy parting ftep farewell. 


Farewell thy peaceful tkies, thy tepid airs, 
Thy amber-trefled mornings, fair and 
bland, 
The mellow ftores thy liberal hand prepares, 
The waving gold that clothes a laughing 
land. 


When Ceres led the filver car of night, * 
And o’er the fields its genial luftre fhed, 
Thy jocund seapers hail’d the dawning 
li ht, 
And call’d the vermil hours from Titan’s 
bed. 


For thee, the fun from Libra’s fteady throne 
Gilt the fof: ether with feresiett ray, 
And fob » night, thy bounteous months to 
* crown, 
Dak'd ir blue cope with + Boreal fplen- 
dours gay. 
But now, fweet AUTUMN ! now a long 
; rarewell ! 
Sec! the ftern archer mounts the darken’d 
tky 5 


His near app cach the munn’ring tempefts 
A 


His blood-fiain’d darts the ling’ring 
Graces fly. 
Thy leaty nonours fwell the ftream, that 
ftiays 
Over the lorn meads, and through the 
vailies drear ; 
Each ucmbling willow weeps his rifled 
{fprays, 
The latett foliage of the lavith year. 


See too! prophetic of the iron reign, 
Deep wrapt in milty gloom, the fullen 
morn, 
Hoarfe moans the bittern in the fedgy plain, 
Where the rous’d ftag fiarts at the clam'= 
rous horn, 


* The Harveft Moon. 
H Provence, 


6 


+ The Avrora Borealis. 
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But lo! the vagrant fwallows ftreak their \ 
plumes, 


on™ the nymph f in fluttering circles 


y> 
To guide far diftant from hyberaal glooms, 
The child of Summer to a milder thy. 


Awhile on gay Provincia’s | coaft the roves, 
And flow through Tufcan vales the loves 
to ftray ; 
Whare, kifs’d by blahing vines and myrtle 
groves, 


Delighted Arno winds his filver way. 


Then, wafted far beyond Tyrrhenian feas, 

Where the bright hours eternal revels 
keep, 

In happier climes, fhe taftes the fpicy 
breeze 


That fans the bofom of the Indian deep. 


There, mid the waves cerulean, rifing fair, 
Beauteous Johanna lifts her palmy brow ; 
And o'er her rills and dales, from noon’s 
rude glare 
Shielding, their arms the friendly plantanes 
throw. 


The birds in glowing rainbow plumes ar- 
ray'd, 
With dulcet carols fill the citron bow’rs ; 
And from her lap, beneath th’ ambrofial 
fhade 
Gay F'ora flings her inexhaufted ftores. 


There, while dun Winter fpreads his hor- 
rid arms 
Wide o’er the Northern worid, with rigid 
fway, 
The child of Summer rencyates her charms, 
And drinks the {pirit of the fparkling day. 
And when the circling months their cou:fe 
have run, 
And Britain's tranfient fummer pride 
is oer, 
She mounts the radiant chariot of the fun, 
Again to file upon her fea-girt fhore. 


Lancafter, Nov. 11, 1787. E. 


On SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
B Y Arts unknown, or unaflay’d hefore, 
To fhed inftruéction o'er a finking land, 
Of ignorance, the labyrinth to explore, 
And lead to knowledge with a liberal 
hand : 
Whence dawn'd the thought ? From Heaven 
itfelf it came, 
And future ages fhall its power confels ; 


} Autumn perfonified. 
Crowds 








Cc 
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Crowds, yet unborn, its virtues fhall pro- 
claim, 
And tongues, yet filent, its kind in- 
fluence blefs. 


Spirit of pureft love! with ardent eyes, 
We mark where firit that facred influente 


fprings ; ; 
Armd with celeftial power, o’er earth it 
flies 
Benignly flies—with ‘healing on its 
wings.” 


This is our moral fyftem—this appears 
Another planet, and, in time, fhall fhine 
‘The world’s chiefwonder ! when progreflive 
years 
With growing zeal fhall perfe& the de- 
fign. 


Him no enthufiaft’s hafty zeal fhall praife, 
But ftudy judgment, and reflection cool ; 
To him fhall vote the never-fading bays 
Who urg’d, who plann’d, who form’'d 
the SuNDay SCHOOL. 


Lancafter, Dec. x. H. 


On CHRISTMAS DAY. 


. CHnittians, rejoice! there’s now no caule 
to mourn, 

For us a Saviour on this day was born. 

Let us adore the great aby{s of love, 

Proclaim’d by hofts of angels from above, 

‘That our Creator in a virgin’s womb, 

Himéelf did our humanity affume. 


To watchful thepherds in the field by night, 
Appear’d an angel, clad in glory bright ; 
He faid—Behold! to you, and all on 
earth; 
I bring glad tidings of a Saviour’s birth ; 
God hath this day fulfill’d his promis’d 
word, 


This day is born a Saviour, Chrift the Lord. 


Go unto David's city, there you'll find 
The long-foretold Redeemer of mankind ; 
A babe wrapt up in fwaddling cloths 
you'll fee, 
Laid in a manger — this your fign fhall be; 
A num’rous hoft from heaven, with joy 
declar’d 
That moment, how in mankind’s blifs they 
fhar’d. 
The praifes of redeeming love they fung; 
And heaven itfelf with Hallelujahs rung ; 
God's higheft glory was their anthem 
ty 
Peace upon earth, and towards men good 
will, 
To Bethle’m ftraight the enlighten’d fhep- 
herds ran, 
To fee the wonde: God had wrought for maa. 


g4t 
They found with Joféph and the bleffed 


maid, : 
Her fon, the Saviour, in a manger laid ; 
Amaz’d, the wond’rous ftory they pros 
claim, 
And are promoters of the infant's fame ; 
While Mary keeps, and ponders in her 


hea ty — 
The heavenly vifion which the fwains ims 
part. 
They to their flocks with joy and praife re- 


urn’d, 
While their glad hearts within their bofoms 
burn'd; 
Let us, like thefe good fhepherds, now 
employ 
Our grateful yoices to exprefS our joy. 
Like Mary, let us ponder in our mind 
God's wond’rous love in faving loft man- 
kind. 
Let us in true fimplicity of mind 
And meeknefs, trace this little babe fo kind, 
Froin his poor manger tp his bitter crofs, 
Where he abundantiy retriev'd our lofs 5 
Thus we, thro’ grace, in following him ob- 
tain 
To more than man’s firft happy ftate again, 


With deep proftration, we fhall ceafelefs 
bring 
Homage to our incarnate God and King, 
And, midit the angelic throng our voices 
raile 
In finging Hallelujahs to his praife ; 
Might, honour, glory, evermore pertain 
Unto the Lamb of God, for finners flain. 
PECCATOR, 


SONNE T. 


W achryftal ftream glide fwifily 
by. 
And many a bubble on its breaft it bore, 
Which quickly burfting, vanifh’d from 
my eye, 
And fcarcely was created, ere no more 5 


[S4 


I faw the weftern fky with gold o’erfpread 

Glowing with purpie and with crimfon 
bright, 

A minute pafs'd—and every tint was fled 

And loft, and bleaded with oblivious 
night. 


On thee, O wretched Man, my thought 
was turn’d, 
For thee th’ involuntary tear did flow ; 
Thy fleeting happinets I only mourn’d 5 
For ah! by fad experience well I know 
Life’s faire(t views art but an airy dream, 
Frail as the tranfient cloud, or bubble on 
the ftream. 
Tta 
@ 


H. 
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History of the Procrepincs 
Sixteenth Parliament 


N Tuefday, November 27, his Ma- 
ielty opened the prefent Seffions of 
Parliament with a moft gracious speech from 
the Throne, (See page 276); and after he 
had retired. the Earl or Harrington rofe to 
move the Addvefs : ** Every man,” he faid, 
** who beheld this country rifing from de 
prellion, to that rank among the nations 
which fhe had to long maintained, mutt feel 
the higheft tatisfaGion, in contemplating 
the prefent aufpicious moment. The mea- 
fures which had been adopted in confequence 
of the larming interference of France in 
the diflenfions which had agitated the Uni- 
ted Provinces, had not only rettored tran- 
quility, but defeated the deep-laid defigns 
of an enemy, of whom we oucht ever to be 
ealous. To gain an alcendency in the coun- 
cils of Holand had been the invariable poli- 
cy of F ance for years ; and, ‘had this policy 
been fucce/sful, it was unneceflary to fay 
how fata: it would have been to this coun- 
try. But it was happily fruftrated ; and 
too much piaile could not be given to ad- 
miniftration for their fpivited exertions on 
the occafion : for, had they lingered in ne- 
gociation, their endeavours, in all probabi- 
jity, would have been fruitlefs, and the ne- 
gec'ation terminated in a ruimous and ex- 
nfive war. . He then moved for the ad- 
drefs, which was feconded by Vifcount 
Bulkeley. 

The Bifhop of Llandaff, (Dr. Watfon) 
reminded the Hou'e of the fentiments he had 
delivered in the laft feflions ; namely, that 
an alliance with Holland was an obje&t of 
the firft magnitude to this country ; and the 
moment that France could detach the Re- 
mublic from fuch alliance, fo as to trans- 
Pe her marine, and add ii to her own, furch 
an event would put an end to the hiitory of 
Britain as a great and powerful nation. He 
concurred heartily in the Addrefs. 

Lord Stormont likewife concurred in the 
Addrefs; referving, however, the right of 
obje&tion to any particular point, to which, 
upon more mature examination, any ob 
tion might lie. He approved of the vigor- 
ous meafures which had been adopted ; but 
xe adverted, at the fame time, to what he 
thought an inconiiftency in the conduct of 
Minifters, viz. ther former reli nce, during 
the debates on the commerce al treaty, on the 
amicable inteniions of France. It was no 
longer a fecret, he fajd, that the cabinet of 
Verfailles was at that very perod-exerting 
every engine of intrigue to poffefs itielf of an 





in the Firru Session of the 
of Great Britain. 


abfolute controul over the United Provinces. 
That they had failed of their objeét, he at- 
tributed folely to the interpofition of Provi- 
dence; for had not the French party, or 
thofe who called themfelves patriots in Hol- 
Jand, been fo infatuated as to refufe the re- 
drefs demanded by the King of Pruffia for 
the indignity offered to his fitter, was there 
any thing to prevent the French from con- 
tinuing their machinations in that country ? 
Had that deluded faétion come forward, and 
profefled their readinefs to make every repa- 
ration in their power for the infult which the 
Princels of Orange had met with, the king 
of Pruffia hast no pretext left, confiftendy 
with his own public declarations, for inter- 
fering forcibly in the affairs of the Repub- 
lic. ‘This being the cafe, what met cou'd 
Adminittration arrogate to themfelves for 
the happy turn which things had taken ? 

Here his Lordfhip took a view of the ac- 
tual fituation fof Fiance, dwelt on the dif- 
tracted fituation of that country, and ex- 
prefied his hope, that the fpirit of liberty, 
which had lately appeared there, might be- 
come general. To that deranged ftate, 
more than to their aff&tion and complaifance 
for Minifters, he attributed their readine{3 
to difarm. Not h..ving feen the official au- 
thentic declaration which produced that, 
his Lordfhip faid, he muft referve his opi- 
nion to fome future day ; he could not, how- 
ever, but remark, that Spain appeared to be 
totally unnoticed in it, alihough it was per- 
feétly well underitcod thar that power, whofe 
true intereft fhould lead her to an alliance 
with England, had declared her approba= 
tion of the flgps taken by France with regard 
to Holland, and had aétually ‘made contide- 
rable naval and military preparations in or- 
der to fecond her ally. 

The Marquis of Carmarthen, in anfwer 
to what had failen from Lord Stormont, ob- 
fer:ved, that neither he, nor any of his Ma- 
jefty’s Minifters, had ever fa'd, that any 
important political advantage which this 
country enjoyed cught to be given up for 
the purpote of accomplithing a treaty of 
commerce with France—on the conuary, he 
had afeited, that though it was a -dclirable 
obje&t for us to live in good terms withF rance 
as long as fhe would fuffer us, yet ftill we 
ought to waich all her motions with a jealous 
eye. Our late fuccefs, fo fav from luiling 
us inte &curity, wonid only tend to increaie 
our vierlance; fo that no danger was to be 
appreb.nded isom the fupineneis of Minit 

ters, 
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ters, as long as they enjoyed the confidence 
of the people, which was fo confpicuous on 
the late occalion. 

Lord King, and the Duke of Norfolk 
having bkewile exprefled their approbation 
of the Addrefs, it pafled nemine diffenti- 
ente. 

In the Houfe of Commons, the Addrefs 
was moved by the Hon. Dudley Ryder, who 
went over the {ame ground as Lord Har- 
rington had done in the upper Houfe. He 
took noticé, moreover, of the fubfidiary 
treaty with the Landgrave of Heffe ‘ affel ;- 
a meafure, which, in his opmion, merited 
the higheft praife ; as from their vicinity to 
Holland, the Heflian troops mutt be fuppo- 
fed to act with the molt powerful effect, 
whilft it prevented an equal number from 
being fent out of the kingdom, and diverted 
from the more productive labour s which 

they fhould pu:fue at home. Adyert'ng to 
that part of the Speech which recomm: ‘nds 
* thee our diftant gofleffions fhould be put 
into an adequate polture of defence; no- 
thing, he faid, could be more prudent than 
fuch a conduc. If Miniiters, caliing their 
eyes around with juft precaution on the ap- 
proach of a war, had difcovered any vulne- 
rable paris in our poffefiicns, it was their 
duty (and with that duty it appeared they 
had firiétly complied) to advife the country 
of the circumitance, that the deficien icy 
might, as loon as poflible be fupplied. For 
the expences arifing from theit, as well as 
our jate preparations, we we e to look to the 
growing profperity of our commerce, as pro- 
mifing an ample fund, ut if that were 
not the c: ife, we were to regard not th: price 
which wis paid, but the pr urchaf: which had 
been niade. We had retrieved the glory of 
the empire, and had reftored it to its rank a- 
meng «he firround:ng nations. We had 
flewn, that after along and calamitous war, 
in a great part of which we fought oniy for 
exiftence, we could initant!y arfe to arms 
when fummoned by joftice and by hongur. 
We-had repaid to Holland thote blefiings o 
likerty, in the attainment of which the had 
aflitted us at the revolutio: ; and given to 
hu the gentle fway of lawful government, 
for the horth chins of ar:itocrace tyranny. 
Thefe were obligations which he hop=} would 
cement acon. ection between bith parties to 
their mu'ual advaniage. " hete were objects, 
for which the Houle could not too ftrongly 
exprefs its gratitude, perticularly when 1 
was recolieét “dy thar by the (nimted prudence 
of th's conduét, we had omb:ned the bic!- 
fin.« of pe oh atta nment = every 





= t o wal =e then concluded with 
mo neg ihe Addiuts, whi ch was i sconded 
by N vir. Bivoke. 
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Lord Fielding rofe likewife to exprefs his 
approbation of the late meaiures. But he 
knew not any reafon why M niflers had not 
gone farther. Cherburgh, whici: the French 
had fo lately been employed in fortifying, 
would very probably prove a thorn in our 
fides, and ought to have been looked into 
in the late negociation with France. 

Lord Hood expreffed his fatisfaétion in the 
ipirit which had pervaded all ranks in the 

navy, on the laie profpect of a war; and 
intimating, that even now a war might. be 
at no great diftance, he adverted to the pre- 
fent ftate of our dock-yards, &c. to which, 
he faid, particular attention fhould be 
paid. 

Mr. Fox then rofe. The leading prin- 
ciple, he faid, of the Addief*, was fo coinci- 
dent with opinions which he had ever avow- 
ed, that to oppofe it he nuit lofe fight of 
his own confittency. He had always aflert- 
ed the propriety of our interference, not only 
in the affairs of Holland, but in thofe of 
every State on the Continent, for the pur- 
polé of preferving the halance of power. He 
had vindicated the popriery of this fyftem 
in that sioue, when it had been treated as 
the refult of antiquated politics, and of idle 
prepoiicflion. , He had {till continued to de- 
clare, that burthened as che fubjecis of this 
country were, it was hig hiy nae to calk 
even on the fopp: fled individual w! 9 paid a 
heavy tax for his nll es, his wind ws, and 
his houfe, ard o demand jhis contribution 
for the defiruble purpof of preferving this 
equality of power. ‘This fyftem had been 
co demmned as frequent! on the one hand, 
had been enforced on the other ;—but 
what was now the confequence ? The King 
from his throne had {o'emnulv declared, that 
by his interfer: nce in the aifuirs of Holland, 
he had aéted on th nt ciple, and the Houfe 
was now as folem: ly cal'ed on to fanSton its 
propriety ! - Unde: fuch circumitances it was 
mmpoffible but the sot mut meet with 
his hearty affen', particularly as the mode 
in which it was introd rendered 
perfectly unexceptionable, by the reference 
to papers hereafier to be fubmvtted for their 
in'p étion, at which tine; though the ge- 
neral principle was admitted on all h inds, 
the particulars of the butinefs would no 
doubt undergo a full inveftigation. 

‘could not by any means agree, in the 


as it 


uced, was 





api. ientions of his noble colles gue, (Lord 
Hoo.i) reipecting the gent of .a war; 
yet he did not truft to French profeffions as a 
fecurity tor the continuance of perce. He 
had a better fecurity than French declarations 
mn Fre = inability. He could not but 
think at from the deficiency of the finan- 
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in the government, arifing from thofe finan- 
cial derangements, her hoftile intention may 
for a few years be reprefled. He did not rely 
on the amity of her profeffions ; to thefe he 
eould never give his tru; but when he af- 
ferted that opix.con, in difcuffing the com- 
mercial treaty of laft year, he had been told, 
that the politics of France had undergone a 
total change; that the motives of her hofti- 
lity were removed ; that our friendfhip was 
at prefent equally the objeét of her intereft 
and her choice ; and that fuch’a treaty would 
prove the moft effeftual bond for the conti- 
nuance of her friendfhip. But what was 
now the cate? Did it appear that fuch a 
treaty was a fufficient pledge ?---No! for 
France was attua'ly in alliance with the 
United Provinces at the time when fhe offer- 
ed her affiitance tothofe who had vfurped the 
chief authority, and had nearly abolifhed the 
eftablithed jurifdi€tion. Did it appear, that 
in this tranfaftion France had kept her faith 
with Great Britain? No? it was evident, 
on the contrary, that fail that had been al- 
ferted on that occsfion, in the exaggeration 
of continued argument, had been abjolutely 
nothmg, when compared to the perfidy which 
the French Cabinet had betrayed in this 
tranfaétion. Was the fixednefs of their pro- 
eeedings fufficiently proved by the tranfac- 
tions which had fince taken place? No! 
Two documents could not be adduced more 
inconfittent with each o:her, or more infult- 
ing to the nation to which they were offered, 
than their late declaration compared with the 
counter-declaration by which it was follow- 
ed! 

With refpe& to our attention to our fo- 
reigns pofleffions, this was a bufinefs of 
which each article fould meet a feparate dif- 
euffion; and the Houfe could not therefore 
confider ifelf fo far pledged by the prefent 
vote, as not to refufé their affenr to any 
which, on a future enquiry, may appear to 
be unneceffary. 

Of the late tranfaftions, generally fpeak- 
ing, he fad, he readily admitted the merits ; 
but yet he muft at preient look on it as ona 
work totally incomplete, until a proper and 

anent conneétion was formed with the 
United Provinces, and until that intimacy 
was entirely broken, which had been fufter- 
ed to exift too long between thofe and our 
natural enemy. He would not, however, 
enquire, whether proper tleps had been taken 
for this purpofe. He was aware, that in 
every matter of foreign pol'cy, and more 
particularly while any negociation was de- 
pending, too much fecrecy could not be cb- 
fexrved. He would therefore merely repe at 
ic as his opinion, that though it may appear 


on enquiry, that Minifters hitherto had done 
their duty, yet if this objeét were overlooked, 
their tranfaétions in a colleétive view would 
not only be imperfect, but culpable. 

He next adverted to the treaty with the 
Landgrave of Heffe. On this bufinefs, he 
had yet to Jearn,*whether it was intended 
merely to ferve a temporary purpole, or had 
its origin in a more permanent policy. He 
had no objeétion to fubfidiary treaties. They 
were often fubfervient to ufeful purpofes, 
particularly to that of reducing the military 
eftablifhment at home. But on this, as on 
the other particulars of the fpeech, it was 
not his intention to dwell, until the neceffary 
explanations were given on a future day, 
Of this nature, he obferved alfo, was the 
condition alluded to in the fpeech, that our 
forces fhould be reduced to a level with thofe 
of France ; but was it intended that they 
fhould ftill be kept down to that ftandard ? 
Was it the natural forces only that were to 
be reduced? He hoped ¥ notion fo abfurd 
was not entertained. Should we remaih 
inert fpe&tators of any efforts on the part of 
Spain, who had fo long been as clofely the 
ally of France, as if it formed a part of the 
fame kingdom ? It was on the contrary our 
obvious policy to obferve the comparative 
ftrength of both, and thence to regulate our 
future exertions. 

Mr. Fox then paid feveral compliments to 
the military talents of Admiral Pigot. The 
appointment of that gentleman to the iu- 
preme command, he obferved, was equally 
honourable to Adininiftration, to that com- 
mander bimfelf, and to the Adminiftration 
by whom he had been formerly appointed to 
the command of the flect in the Weft Indies. 
It was evidently a full juttification of the 
choice made by the latter, though much 
abufe had fallen on them on that account, 
of which he (Mr. Fox) had borne a fhare. 
Having thus mentioned the circumftances 
which deferved, he faid, a particular notice, 
he concluded by giving his vote for the Ad- 
drefs. 

Mr. Pitt faid, that the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman had defined very properly the extent 
to which the Hovfe would be pledged, by 
agreeing to the Addrefs. They were mérely 
to ugree, that the fyftem which had been 
adopted was proper, and that the hazards 
incurred were not too great for the occafion, 
but without binding themfeives down in any 
one particular. He would not contend with 
the Right Hon. Gentleman, with whom the 
idea on which the Addrefs was founded had 
originated. He fhouid not with to make 
him lefs iz Jove with the idea, by putting in 
any ¢laim v-hich may deprive him of fo pow- 
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erful a fupport. Still lefs fhould be enter 
into the buiinefs at prefent ; on a future oc- 
cafjon it mua be decided in all its parts: not 
from a general view, but on an accurate re- 
view of the circumftances on which they 
were refpeCtively founded. If he then was 
found to have.erred, he would not attempt 
to excule himfelf by a criminal concealments 
The treaty with the Landgrave of Hefle 
Caffel he would only fay at preient, though 
brought to a conclufion by the preffure of 
the moment, had its origin in a more gene- 
ral policy. He alfo admitted, that all which 
had-been done would be totally incomplete, 
if fuch an alliance with Holland as Mr, Fox 
had defcribed, were not fully perfeéted, and 
the alliance with France in certain particu- 
lars diflolved. Every other explanation, he 
faid, he fhould confider in the pretent itage 
as premature. 

The motion for the AddrefS was then 
put, and carried mem. con. “5 

On the 28th and 29th, Mr. Haflings 
read his defence at the bar of the Houle of 
Lords. 

On the 30th, Mr. Pitt prefemed to the 
Howe eftimates of the late armaments, &c. 
when Mr, Fox obferved, that he had omit- 
ted two other papers, without which the 
Houfe could not judge of the neceffity of 
the Jate armaments ; viz. the notification of 
the French Court of the 16th of Sept. and 
the difpatch which declared the intention of 
the Court of Berlin towards France. Mr. 
Pitt oppefe! the production of thefe papers 
as unneceflary and improper. 


The eftimates prefented by Mr. Pitt were, 


Account of the Expences incurred: by the 
late Armament. 
Total amount of Navy, 175.407 
Total amount of Ordnance, 18,300 o 8 
‘Total amount of Army, — 59,878 4 0 
Money iffued out of the Ci- 
vil Lift for feevices per- ” 
formed abroad, - $3,166 © © 
Total amount £ 336,751 10 7 
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On the sth of Dec. the Lords fent to the 
Commons the anfwer of Mr. Hattings to 
their Articles of Impeachment; upon whicla 
a Committee was appomted to report on the 
fame, from which Mr. Francis was exclud- 
ed, ona divifion, by 97 to 23. Mr. Burke 
declared, that from Mr. Francis’s local 
knowledge of the tranfactions in India, his 
affiftance was fo eflential in the progre(s. of 
the impeachment, that he confidered itas oft. 

In a Comniittee then of the whole Houle, 
Mr. Pitt moved that 36,0931. 15s. be grant- 
ed for the fubfidy to Hefie Caffel. 

4r. Fox, after enquiring whether this 
treaty was a meafure of temporary or of per- 
manent policy, objected to that part of it 
which ailowed the introduétion of theie 
troops into Great-Britain or Ireland. 

Mr. Pitt anfwered, that he efteemed it a 
meafure of permanent policy, the troops 
engaged for by the treaty anfwering the fame 
purpofts of an increafe of the eftablifhment 
at home, giving to the country every ad- 
vantage of the latter, though the burden 
was confiderably lefs, and the utility extend- 
ing itfelf greatly further than to the prefent 
moment. The Right Hon. Gentleman alfo 


_ withed to know, whether the Committee, by 


agreeing with the treaty, were to confider 
themfelves as empowering his Majefty to 
introduce foreign troops without the fanétion 
of Parliament. “The approbation of the 
treaty, he faid, would not give the King 
any fuch power, nor would enable his Ma- 
jelty to go any farther than he had legal 
power to do. He deemed it not proper then 
to flate what treaties were negociating, nor 
to reckon what might be the fituation of this 
country in a future war, which period ap- 
peared to him to be a diflant one. A 
grearer degree of continental conneétion he 
faid was defirable, if the hiftory of the 


“country was to be depended upon } a com- 


parifon of the fituation of the country when 
in. all its glory, and fiourthing im com- 
merce, to the time of its depreflion, would 
warrant fiich conneftion. The queliion 
was agreed to. 

[ To be continued.] 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
FOR an Anfwer toE. G's Quefiion, we beg Leave to refer to the Supplement to our 75h 
Volume, Page 351. The new Plan which be fuggefs, is too extenfive to be practicable. 
J. W's Favour was fent, agreeably to bis own Difire, to the Ediior of a refpectable 


Evening Paper. 


S. T's Tranflation of the Epitaph is fuperfluous, one having alrcady appeared in its 


proper place. 


His fecond Piece has not equal merit. 
J. J's Remarks are not fufficiently Ariking 


Civis does not appear to have fludied thofe Rules of Compofition which are abjolutely 


neceffary in an Fffayift. 
W. C—'s: Verfes are too imperfee. 


*,* The Hiftorical Chronicle, Burths, &c, will be inferted in our Suupplement. 
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